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es 
QIERSPECTIVE may be learnt 
| either on trust or on convic- 
tion, says Mr. Henry Twining. 
“In the first case the most 
faves} complete reliance is required, 
taking all that is set down for granted, without 
any concern as to why and wherefore; but if 
the reason be sought of those results which 
are equally admirable for their neatness and 
for their precision, a much greater degree of 
assiduous attention is required than the prac- 


tical facility of the processes employed would 
naturally lead to expect.” 


To facilitate this acquirement is the object of 
a little volume which the author has recently 
published, under the title of an “Inquiry into 
the Nature and Application of Perspective and 
Foreshortening ; with a view to afford guiding 
principles in these branches of art.”* It 
may be looked upon as an appendix to 
Mr, Twining’s former work, the “ Philo- 
sophy of Painting ”’; like that, requires study 
as well as reading; and is not put forth 
as a first book, but for the use of those 
who, having sported in the shallows, would 
now get into deeper water. Perspective, 
taught mechanically, affords very little en- 
lightenment to the understanding and small 
increase of pleasure to the mind, whereas, by 
the rightful application of the principles of 
optics, on which perspective is founded, the 
appreciation of nature is heightened; the 
mind derives from the study precision and 
penetration, and seeing more, finds more to 
be delighted with :— 


“ Those wonderful examples of combined 
symmetry and progression which are exhibited 
in the retiring facade of a large building, would 
strike us less agreeably had we not learned, 
practically, to trace symmetry most beautifully 
combined with progression, in the effect pre- 
sented by a multiplicity of retiring lines and 
ornaments. That the kind of beauty which 
results from uniform diminution in the flight 
of objects, as they vanish before our gaze, does 
not impress itself upon us naturally and with- 
out tuition, is proved by the difficulty and 
time which have been required by our prede- 
cessors in art to lay hold of and to realise this 
effect in their paintings.” 


The depths of the science cannot be reached 
without resolution and thoughtful application, 
but the value of the attainment will far exceed 
the cost of it to those who will persevere ; and 
to such we introduce Mr. Twining’s book as a 
valuable auxiliary. 






Mr. G. B. Moore’s “Perspective : its Theory | 


and Practice,’+ is another endeavour to ad- 
vance this science, and to show that it ought no 
longer to be considered a study only neces- 
sary to the artist, but as a branch of optics 
useful to all who are anxious to improve their 
power of correct vision, and interesting to 
those who find pleasure in investigating 
nature’s laws. 

The publication of this work appears to have 
been prompted by recent statements, “that 
right-lined perspective, as at present taught 
and used, is not the truth, and cannot be sus- 
tained, not being in harmony with the law of 
nature, of reason, or of vision,’—statements 
which were not long ago discussed in our 
pages at considerable length. Mr. Moore has 


treated the subject succinctly and _perspi- 
cuously, and gives two-and-twenty plates in 
illustration of his views. 

We have long urged the importance of mak- 
ing a knowledge of drawing general in Eng- 
land ;—that it should not be regarded as an 
accomplishment, and be confined to the few, 
but considered absolutely necessary, and given 
to all: it should be taught as a matter of 
course in all our national and free schools. 
“ Drawing from Objects, being an Abstract of 
Lessons on Linear Drawing given at Home 


effect is strikingly good from every point 





and Colonial Training Schools,” by Hannah | 
Bolton,* has this end in view. It is intended | 
chiefly for the use of teachers, and is mainly | 
an exposition of Dupuis’s system of drawing 
from models, introduced into England about 
eight years ago :— 


“ Its inventor, M. Dupuis, convinced by ex- 
perience that whatever attainment might have 
been made in the art of copying, it by no 
means necessarily gave skill in drawing from 
nature, and, therefure, that the copy could 
never stand in place of the original object, 
sought to remedy this defect by the invention 
of a series of models, beginning with a simple 
line of wire, gradually increasing in complexity 
of construction. If, as it has been said, all 
objects are reducible to simple geometrical 
forms, it follows, that if a plan were devised by 
which this reduction could be effected, and the 
parts exhibited singly, there would be little 
difficulty in thus working from the simple to 
the complex, in delineating the finished and 
perfect objects themselves. As Dr. Johnson 
observes, ‘ Divide and conquer is a principle 
equally just in science as in policy.’ Ifa 
pupil could draw a square in every possible 
position as a model, he could, with equal ease, 
represent a door, or a window, or a wall, or 
any other object containing four sides and four 
right angles. Could his hand delineate a 
curve in every aspect it is capable of assuming, 
curvilinear objects would be represented by 
him with equal facility. In each case the prin- 
ciple involved would be the same. This wise 
division Dupuis has effected: solids have been 
reduced to lines, and many lines reduced to 
one line.” 


As a matter of course, this system will only 
take the pupil a certain distance on: those 
who would go farther must tread the ancient 
ways. 

For elementary instruction, and for edu- 
cating the eye and hand of large numbers of 
students, the system is a good one, and when 
accompanied by proper commentary and ex- 
planation, such as Hannah Bolton’s work will 
enable teachers to give, it will go farther, and 
aid in cultivating the mind. “The business 
of education,” says Locke, as quoted by our 
author, “ is not, as I think, to perfect a learner 
in all or any one of the sciences, but to give 
his mind that disposition and those habits that 


may enable him to attain any part of know- | 


ledge he shall stand in need of in the future 
course of his life.” 

So this system does not profess to perfect | 
the student in the acquisition of the art of 
drawing, but so to direct his thoughts and 
arouse his faculties, as to show him what he 
may do, make him desire to proceed, and put 
him in the way of accomplishing his wishes. 

And now, to go from those who want teach- 
ing to those who do draw. The last volume 
issued under the direction of the Architectural 
Society, consists of “ Views, Elevations, and 
Sections of Minster Lovell Church, Oxford- 
shire.”’f Minster Lovell is about three miles 
from Witney, on the right of the road to Chel- 
tenham. The church was built in the reign of 
Henry VI. (about 1425): it “is distinguished | 
for the combination of great simplicity with 
remarkable elegance of design;’’and the general 





* London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 1850, 
t London: Taylor, Walton, and Co. 1850, 





* London : Groombridge and Sons. 1850. 


of 
view. The plan is believed to be unique. It 
is a cross church without aisles, and its pecu- 
liarity consists in the tower being of smaller 
dimensions than the space formed by the 
crossing of the transepts with the nave and 
chancel, all of which are of a different width. 
It stands free in the central space on four arches, 
and these are connected with the angles of the 
building by smaller arches, placed diagonally, 
by which arrangement intricacy and consider- 
able play of light and shade are obtained, 
Wonderfully ingenious fellows were these 
medieval artists,constantly producing diversity 
and striking out fresh beauties! The society, 
in the preface, deny the supposition that by 
publishing drawings of this description they 
wish to dispense with the employment of 
architects. They say this is far from their 
intention ; that they are quite aware of the 
value of an architect’s services, and that if he 
do his duty to his employers he commonly 
saves more than the cost of them. 





COMPETITION FOR THE 1851 BUILDINGS. 


A GREAT cry has been raised against placing 
the building for the 1851 Exhibition in Hyde- 
park ; and, as it seems to us, on slight grounds. 
The fears of annoyance expressed by some of 
the inhabitants of Kensington are greatly ex- 
aggerated : they were not even whispered before 
the appearance of the proposed plan, and seem 
to have reference more to the probability of 
the building remaining permanent than to the 
one Exhibition. A counter petition, from the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, to both 
Houses of Parliament, has been most respect- 
ably signed. 

The Commissioners, or rather the Building 
Committee, have issued a long memorandum 
of the grounds on which the site was selected. 
In this they defend the employment of brick- 
work and iron for the temporary building, but 
suggest that the dome will be abandoned, and 
that any cheap mode of construction proposed 
will be fully considered. The apprehension 
that the park will be injured is entirely 
groundless. A month after the removal of the 
structure there need be no evidence that it 
was ever there. We sincerely hope that the 
proposal to change the site will not be enter 
tained, and that England will maintain her 
credit for consistency before the world. The 
Building Committee may thank themselves 
mainly for the outcry: their unwise and un- 
just continental report has greatly contributed 
to injure the scheme: they owe to themselves 
and to the country an explanation and revision 
of it. We continue to receive numerous 
letters on the subject, but have room only 
for one. 





The subject of proper Committees in Archi- 
tectural Competitions has been long felt to be 
of essential, I might indeed say, of vital im- 
portance to the profession: some persons are 
of opinion that every mischief connected with 
parochial and other committees, is consequent 
to the want of professional knowledge, and 
they suggest the annexation of Architects to 
the committee. Others opine that even igno- 
rance is less injurious than professional in- 
terests and jealousy, and point to various 
instances where the presence of an architect 
or a builder has by no means prevented gross 
pees: A medium course is sometimes 


adopted, whereby the Committee or Commis-~ 


sion, as may be, delegates to a professional 
sub-Committee the task of selecting and re- 
commending the best designs. To men of 
principle and experience this mode is liable 
to the serious objection of dividing 
the responsibility and virtually annihilating all 
responsibility. ‘Iwo royal commissions, that 
in the Fine Arts and that now superintending 
the intended National Exhibition of 1851, have 
adopted that course by delegating the judgment 
to professional men of high standing: in the 
former case it did not lead to so good a result 
as the circumstances gave reason to expect, 
and in the present instance no man of any 
knowledge and catdour can say that the de- 








+ Oxford ; John Henry Parker, 1850. 


cision is not strikingly partial, unnational, and 
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absurd. Men who had received from their 
colleagues in the profession every mark of 
esteem, respect, and good will, have not hesi- 
tated to brand our English architects with in- 
competency in the most unwarrantable and 
unjust manner. They have declared to the 
world that out of 185 designs by their country- 
men, only three are entitled to especial notice 
and commendation, whilst of foreigners’ per- 
formances, seventeen out of thirty-seven are 
worthy of distinction; and to arrive at this 
decision they have unblushingly overlooked all 
their conditions of the competition, and made 
post-facto rules of requisites opposed to good 
faith and good practical sense ; and in adopting 
and incorporating in their own design the 
suggestions of several Englishmen’s draw- 
ings—suggestions which they had not the 
candour to acknowledge or report—they have 
belied their verdict and eaten their own 
words without digesting their meaning. The 
case is too glaring to admit of a doubt, and 
too important to be forgiven. If the architects 
are resolved to set the question of “ fair com- 
petition” on a better footing, they must seize 
the opportunity offered (and a better can never 
occur) of teaching those who make a wrong 
use of power, that injustice is not always un- 
punished. Let the profession at large call a 
public meeting, for the purpose of appointing 
a committee to inquire into and report on the 
conduct of the professional committee in the 
late competition. Let the architects do justice 
to themselves in a temperate, becoming way, 
and I will answer for it that the public will re- 
spect them for a proper sense of their own 
dignity and character. If they do not, but re- 
main submissive to the rod, they must never 
again complain if it be laid on without mercy 
by every petty trader who can influence a 
committee of parishioners to their detriment. 
In making these remarks, I have done, for 
Englishmen, what on former occasions I have 
done for foreigners under ill treatment ; and I 
hope that the character of my country will not 
be impaired either by subservient truckling or 
by timid selfishness, but, in a course of full, 
fair, and uncompromising emulation, they will 
meet their fellow men in open competition, 
from all parts of the world, without fear or 
favour. A PRoMOTER OF JUSTICE. 








ON THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
ORIGINALITY IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


Even anew classic order has not been found, 
though numerous attempts have been made, at 
different times, to produce one; a failure 
ignorantly attributed tothe fettered state of the 
human imagination, and the scantiness of its 
ideas. The Romans neither added, nor attempted 
to add, a new order to the primitive three. 
They had several kinds of Composite ones ; the 
ot of the Greek orders they variously com- 

ined for the exhibition of diversity, and thus 
acknowledged their sense of the impossibility 
of generating a new one, specifically indepen- 
dent and distinct in its character. There is in 
truth no room for one. And if we are unable 
to discover a new species, we can have little 
hope of adding to the general (if I may use the 
comparison) in the shape of a new style. ‘There 
is scope for invention in adapting these styles 
to our new purposes; and a modification of 
existing styles, so distinct as to have the effect 
of a new one, may grow out of them; but the 
invention of a new style is a chimera of the 
brain, from which the sooner we are delivered 
the better for the real welfare of the art. 

If, then, we have a right to what time has 
left us of materials, and no alternative but to 
employ them, it only remains to mark out 
distinctly our course. Those who devote 
themselves to the pursuit of classic architec- 
ture have a good apology for their conduct ; 
and those who choose the Pointed system are 
not without excuse. Most persons have a 
natural bias, a predominance of feeling in 
favour of one particular style, and each system 
will probably always have its exclusive admirers 
and followers. I see no reason why they should 
not be so cultivated: each expresses what the 
other could not so distinctly and vigorously 
express. ‘The vertical principle of the one, 
renders it preeminently fitted for sacred pur- 
poses ; while the antique is unquestionably best 
Suited to those of a civil and domestic nature. 





* See page 305 ante, 


The development of the Gothic system was 
a remarkable advance in the march of archi- 
tecture: possessing new attributes, unfolding 
a new principle equally natural with the hori- 
zontal, and which, worked out, is capable of 
the most striking results,—new and important 
lessons came with it into the great school of 
the art. For ecclesiastical or sacred ideas, it 
is, unquestionably, the best vehicle of expres- 
sion. When religion is the thing to be voiced 
forth, itis the most vital organ. Traversing 
our venerable cathedrals, designer and work- 
man are alike forgotten, and the edifice seems 
some organized and sacred birth of nature, 
sprung like a plant or tree from the parent 
earth, and instinct with a spiritual life; and 
“ the long-drawn,” pillared aisle, and “ fretted 
vault,” are eminently calculated to inspire de- 
votional feeling, and awaken contemplation in 
keeping with their religious destination. 

To the development of Gothic architecture 
we are thus indebted, not only for structures 
far superior to any ecclesiastical erections ex- 
isting before, in size and splendour, but for 
extending the domain of the art, enlarging the 
sphere of its expression, and making its ana- 
logical and symbolical power more generally 
known and felt than it had been before. 
Symbolism is doubtless an element of art: 
along with analogy, it is the means of giving 
to edifices a definite signification, intimating 
the object, physical or moral, contemplated in 
their erection; and, in Gothic ecclesiastical 
architecture, that power was naturally directed 
to the utterance of religious thoughts and sen- 
timents. 

The imagination has had too much rein 
given it in explaining ecclesiastical architecture : 
symbolism is too much ramified, its language 
misapplied, and its power abused, when ex- 
tended to particular theological doctrines. 
But though not sectarian—though it stoop to 
no creed—art is essentially religious. ‘The 
preaching of Christianity gave birth to new 
ideas, and inspired new hopes, which, among 
other modes of expression, sought utterance 
also in architecture; and the rise of the 
Pointed system met this want more fully than 
the earlier ecclesiastic, or Byzantine, had done; 
and in the peculiar sublimity of the Gothic, 
its heavenward tendency, we behold a reflection 
of their new conceptions of the Deity, of the 
high destiny of the soul; and the general 
composition and style of our cathedrals may 
be considered as expressive of the harmony, 
spirit, and unity of Christianity. They seem 
to open a new world of emotion, exciting feel- 
ings totally different to those inspired by the 
great structures of other styles,—feelings con- 
nected with “the holy problem of the uni- 
verse :”’ spurning earth, they refer to some- 
thing beyond the bounds of time and the 
present scene, to another and more permanent 
state of existence. 

Whilst speaking thus in reference to Gothic 
design, I must yet claim precedence for the 
antique architecture, in application to our 
multitudinous secular purposes. The Romans 
—and they were no slavish copyists—revered 
the Greeks as their masters in the school of 
art, and nothing remains for us but to tread 
in their footsteps, and follow their example. 

Those who choose the Greco-Romano, or 
classic system, might plead its origin from the 
greatest people, in the finer exertions of the 
intellect, which the world has yet seen,—that 
the highest human genius reigning in its de- 
sign, left the spirit of beauty there supreme. 
As far as their purposes demanded, the Greeks 
reached the beau idéal of architecture; their 
works bear the impress of finished thought, 
the most acute perception of beauty in nature, 
and the highest poetic feeling in portraying it. 
Such being the case, the Greek architecture 
finds response in the breast of every man of 
true taste, who must feel that the endeavour 
after a new style, to equal that in beauty, 
would be “the desire of the moth for the 
star.’ 

It has been chosen, not only for its attributes 
as exhibited in Greek design, for its chaste- 
ness, its sageness, and grandeur, but for its 
vitality, its perfect organization, for its capa- 
bility, where its spirit is thoroughly understood, 
of accommodating itself to every exigency of 
civilised life, and its faculty of expressing each 
variety of character, from the grave and solemn 
to the gay and mirthful. A copious, ductile, 





and at the same time nervous, fully developed, 





architectural language, susceptible of every 
shade of thought, and of giving harmony 
grace, and expression, our multiform modern 
purposes eminently demands, and here is one 
fully answering the description, the one most 
capable of being moulded to various shades of 
meaning, and producing a specific expression, 
It was enriched, and grew big with the con. 
ceptions of a great people, who gradually 
moulded it to their purposes; and it has long 
proved itself capable of the most comprehen- 
sive application, without violence to its spirit 
and character. 

For these reasons classic architecture has 
been chosen, but it is as the materials only of 
design. The objection that it is not of our 
country’s growth, but of another clime and 
people, existing under institutions totally 
different from ours, is met by the fact of its 
universal adaptiveness; and I would only fur- 
ther remark, that all civilised nations have re- 
ceived it as they have their poetry and litera- 
ture. If we derive our architecture from a 
foreign source we imitate the Romans, and 
even the Greeks themselves; and inasmuch as 
it was applied by both these nations to pur- 
poses different to ours, we have the greater 
scope for originality in its new application ; its 
adaptation to our wants calls the louder for 
the operation of judgment and reason upon it; 
the fact at once throws us back upon our own 
resources in nature and invention, and dis- 
countenances and forbids copying., It had been 
fortunate for English art, if there yawned as 
wide a gulf between British and Italian insti- 
tutions and usages. 

We use these elements because we have a 
right to them; they are not the exclusive pro- 
perty of antiquity; nature is the only principle 
or element of imitation, the regulating type of 
architecture, and the basis of all true design; 
the principles of beauty in nature and those 
developed in art are identical, and every rule 
of trne art having its foundation in nature is 
common property. The type of the columnar 
and trabeated system existed in nature and 
necessity, and nature furnished or suggested 
its details and decoration ; it is nature brought 
down through the Grecian mind, interpreted, 
re-wrought for us, and is the property of 
humanity. 

The three Greek orders, and the whole or- 
donnance or system would doubtless have 
appeared had the Greeks never existed; the 
natural types would have suggested it to other 
minds ; it lay in the well of beauty, and must 
of necessity orm been drawn up,—the destined 
task of the first refined and imaginative people. 

The temples of the Greeks were peculiar to 
their climate and religion, and we have there- 
fore no right to reproduce them; but the 
members, the mouldings, the elements of ab- 
stract beauty, which are used in their compo- 
sition as the character of expression, are not so 
peculiar ; adapted to all ages and nations and 
purposes, we are justified in their use. ‘The 
simple and natural beauty of insulated columns, 
used as essential supports, the magic of peristy- 
liar perspective, must charm while a perception 
of beauty, imagination, or feeling remains to 
man, and we are certainly justified in their use. 
Atime cannot arrive, through whatever changes, 
when a Curinthian capital will not be beautiful ; 
nor can any revolution in constructive science, 
arising out of new materials or otherwise, 
render the colonnade for every occasion im- 
proper, or altogether useless. Certainly the 
whole style or system, with the modification 
that common sense and good taste would 
always dictate, is adapted to all ages and to 
every clime. In this act or operation of adapt- 
ing, there is nothing unnatural; the only way 
to surpass what has been done before is to 
avail ourselves of the labours of our predeces- 
sors, selecting, adopting, and adapting,— 
gathering the honey of beauty and truth from 
every flower that will yield it: we cannot be for 
ever creating, but we can assimilate and adapt; 
adaptiveness is a natural faculty, one we are 
constantly employing in other things; we are 
indeed, for ever adapting. 

What we have to do, therefore, is to improve 
our privileges, and use our materials truly and 
judiciously. We are richly dowered : an Ictinus, 
an Appollodorus has wrought for us, as every 
truly great man has wrought for posterity; 
and Greece, and Rome, and Italy are ours. 
The Italians added many valuable features to 
the original stock ; and the Roman architec 
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ture, though it wanted the purity of the Greek, 
and was too much like the luxury of their 
lives, is not to be despised. Our task now is 
to analyze all, through all styles to trace the 
principle of beauty, life, and truth, that we 
may use them aright; to gather and concen- 
trate the rays shed by various minds, at 
various times, upon the true principles of art 
and science, for the due clothing of our ideas of 
to-day with form and expression. After all, it 
is but dress—the vesture of a thought. We 
want the most beautiful and appropriate dress 
for present ideas, but the quality of the ideas 
themselves, the power with which they are 
expressed, and the skill in using the materials, 
are the most important considerations, as 
knowledge depends more on the clear concep- 
tion of the idea than on the beauty or charac- 
ter of its signs. Nothing is valuable that 
contains no definite idea, if it be not the ex- 
pression of a thought : when we have mastered 
all styles of architecture, still we have learnt 
but the rudiments. ‘‘ Materials in architec- 
ture,” says Sir William Chambers, “ are like 
words in phraseology, which, singly, have 
little‘or no power, and may be so arranged as 
to excite contempt, yet, when combined with 
art, and expressed with energy, they actuate 
the mind with unbounded sway.”’ A good poet 
can move even with homely language; and the 
artful disposition of an able architect will give 
lustre to the vilest materials, as the feeble 
efforts of an ignorant pretender must render 
the most costly enrichments despicable. 

The objection urged against the employ- 
ment of a foreign style in English buildings 
is, therefore, unphilosophical, and can arise 
only from prejudice of education and narrow- 
ness of view. We attach too much import- 
ance to style, which is only what the body is 
to the soul—the vesture of the author’s idea— 
the formal expression with which the inform- 
ing spirit is endowed, and by which it is made 
manifest. On this subject the most erroneous 
opinions prevail : a friend of the writer, speak- 
ing once of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Blenheim 
House, said, “ he looked upon such productions 
as he looked on the Aineid of Dryden or the 
Dante of Cary, as standard architectural 
English translations, highly commendable for 
their felicitude of interpretation, but as nothing 
further.” Here is neither less nor more than 
an inversion of ideas of matter and spirit : so 
far are these edifices from being translations 
merely, into English, of foreign architectural 
ideas, that we may consider them English, both 
as to ideas and language, in the proper sense 
of the word. The language, it is true, was 
derived from Greek and Roman sources, but 
by thorough digestion made our own: our 
own, though the root of the words, (to continue 
the comparison) be in the Latin and Greek ; 
and, as we enrich our vernacular tongue by 
foreign words, so we may increase our 
elements of design from other styles. 

From no remarks here made can it be sup- 
posed that I am advocating anything like a 
merely conventional art; we must have a true 
and living architecture, however derived. I 
can conceive a system thus framed so exactly 
suited to our purposes, to our manner of life, 
so fertile and varied in its decorative resources, 
so capable of every possible and desirable shade 
of truthful expression, that its results in stone, 
from the hand of the genuine artist,would seem 
like sentient beings. They would be instinct 
with a purpose, “ vascular and alive”: “ cut 
them, and they would bleed.” The law of 
casualty would be traceable, not merely in 
them but throughout them, the parts seeming to 
grow out of each other and in strict relation to 
the whole. In short, they would speak and 
breathe, for the tide of intellect and life had 
rushed through them. From the decorative 
department of this art system, the gods of the 
heathen mythology would be driven out as 
demons, and it should be consecrated to our 
own history, literature, and religion. The 
architect, I am well aware, must not be merely 
an antiquary, or an abstract thinker; he 
must know and feel his position, a man 
“ related to the world,” with a heart in unison 
with his age and country. He must be imbued 
with the spirit of the time, its science, its 
ethics, its other arts—all must pass into his 
mind, fructify, and appear again in his con- 
ceptions. Abstract thought will not produce 
true vital architecture; like the tree or 
plant in the soil it must be rooted in life, 





and derive its nourishment through innumer- 
able channels. 

I am also well aware that it is not to this 
effect that the antique elements have been 
applied during the last half century. I fully 
admit the fact that we have been slavishly 
mutating, and otherwise misapplying our trea- 
sures of art. There has been a vast amount of 
copying, and that of a very superficial kind ; 
copying, too, of buildings utterly unworthy of 
it,—possessed neither of intrinsic beauty, in- 
spiration, nor truth. ‘There have not been 
wanting men, and men of education, so abject 
their spirit of veneration, so blind their idolatry, 
that, left to themselves, would have imitated 
anything consecrated by antiquity. We have 
had architects amongst us who would have 
reproduced the inclined towers of Italy, had 
patronage served, or public taste tolerated. 

But this will not much longer be the butt of 
criticism. ‘The day of mere copying, if not 
over, is certainly drawing to its close. If the 
voice of one wise man, as some one has well 
remarked, be always the voice of an awakening 
multitude, the people must be growing alive to 
its absurdity, for many a voice has already 
been heard against it. We need no deep dis- 
cernment in art to convince us of its absurdity. 
The common sense of mankind is opposed to 
it, and the architect will now be left without 
excuse, for he may use his own judgment, and 
throw off the fetters of style, without fear and 
without reproach. 

How it came to be so long tolerated may be 
a subject for speculation to posterity: the 
imitation of Greek religious ceremonies in a 
Christian community would not be much more 
absurd than the reproduction of their temples. 
The imitation of what has been the effect either 
of chance, caprice, or of circumstances which 
cannot influence now, is so absurd, that the 
mere mention of it might be supposed suffi- 
cient, at any time, to operate as an exorcism. 
Besides, the man that yields himself up to 
copying, hides his talents under a bushel, for- 
feits the dignity of intellect, disclaims the 
name of artist, for he becomes a passive 
instrument, and does that which unconscious 
machinery could do as well, or better. Un- 
worthy must that artist be of a seat among the 
demi-gods of fame who could stoop contentedly 
to this! 

The misapplication of any architecture is 
only a proof of its being misunderstood. The 
architecture we imitated, if thoroughly studied, 
and traced to the time and moving circum- 
stances of its origin, would have taught us 
better. The arts of Greece exactly reflected 
her political status, as did that of the Middle 
Ages the position, religious and social, of our 
forefathers. The valour and energy of the 
Greeks were breathed into their works, not 
into their architecture only; it was stamped 
upon their sculpture, and reigned throughout 
the fine arts. Their victories over the Persians 
had their part in the massive grandeur of 
their Doric temples, the air of dignity and 
sublimity reigning in which, are truthful re- 
flections of the political and moral elevation of 
the people consequent upon their great and 
successful achievements in war. This spirit 
diffused itself in every part, a divine fury ani- 
mating the forms of human art, gradually 
softening down, in subsequent works, and 
through successive changes, until it reached 
the extreme of Corinthian elegance and grace. 

The same remarks, as I have just intimated, 
will hold good of the Gothic; but the devotees 
of that system ‘are beginning, I suspect, to see 
their error, their views are widening, and it 
may be readily granted, that, when they are 
disposed to proceed in a liberal spirit, none 
will be more capable of working out its revival. 
Their past labours and researches will have 
enabled them to acquire some knowledge of 
the style. Men who thus devote themselves to 
ecclesiastical design, whether for Protestant or 
Roman Catholic purposes, if they work faith- 
fully, reviving no obsolete feature, but adapting 
the Gothic elements to their present actual ritual, 
or mode of worship, be that what it may,—and 
such, I think, is already the aim of some,—we 
should bid “ God speed.” Let Gothic archi- 
tecture be so pursued by our church builders, 
and it will be found partaking of the spirit of 
the time and country; and, gaining sustenance 
and strength from every source, to grow in 
their hands, and join rejoicingly the march of 
progress. If we refer to its history, we find it 





always was so progressing: during four cen- 
turies, fed by new thoughts and drinking from 
the stream of advancing knowledge and taste, 
we behold it in a continuous state of change 
from one phaseto another. It went on “ from 
strength to strength,” speaking with its signi- 
ficant decoration, recording the annals of 
human progress, and reflecting the mind of 
its authors to after times, and it may do so 
again. 

Among the causes of tardiness in the march 
of the art, is a feeling of hopelessness ex- 
pressed by some writers on the subject of pro- 
gression,—a feeling excited not by those pal- 
pable obstructions to which allusion has been 
made, nor, indeed, by any other; its origin 
must be looked for in a peculiar mental tem- 
perament. These prophets of evil are emi- 
nently mischievous; there is already a natural 
disposition in man to underrate the talents of 
the present time, as well as its virtue or hap- 
piness. It is said that the golden age never 
was the present one, and this aphorism is 
perhaps nowhere more strikingly exemplified 
than in architecture. Such despondency 
argues only narrowness of view, and can only 
exist among false ideas of the art, which may, 
indeed, be depressed, but cannot be destroyed, 
or lose its elasticity. Architecture, as a science, 
is essentially progressive ; its tendency is irre- 
sistibly onward, for it is linked to the car of 
our destiny. As a fine art, it is an emanation 
of the soul, which is, itself, progressive. ‘I'o 
architecture there is an influx of new materials 
with every onward step of science and pro- 
gress of society. What has been beautifully 
said of life generally may be said of archi- 
tecture,—“ It is girt round with a zodiac of 
sciences, the contributions of men who have 
perished to add their point of light to our 
sky ;” those, therefore, who think we cannot 
do anything like what our forefathers have 
done, understand neither the nature of the 
human mind, nor its indissoluble relation to 
the universe. 

We need fear nothing for the art if we work 
truly with our materials. An Ictinus will not 
be wanting, nor a Phidias. It is true that a 
Pericles, a Trajan, an Augustus, in the shape 
of enlightened patronage, are also necessary ; 
but no supposed failure in this particular 
should discourage us. In means and appli- 
ances we are richly dowered ; we have matter 
for a glorious art. Clouds and darkness have 
hung over the subject, but many a gleam of 
intellectual sunshine has, of late, been shed, 
and the mists are dispersing. Thoughts stamped 
with truth are accumulating; principles are 
evolving; relationships of cause and effect, 
before unknown, or dimly seen, are discovered 
and acknowledged. Let us labour thoroughly 
to know our position, to illustrate and work 
out every principle, and so to understand our 
materials, that we may use them with pro- 
priety—that propriety which gives strength and 
meaning and grace—and acquire a discrimi- 
nation of the different shades of expression. 
The architect should remember that all decora- 
tion must be reconciled to propriety before it 
can be fully invested with beauty. All com- 
plete enjoyment of an architectural production, 
on the part of the enlightened spectator, is 
critical as well as emotional ; he must approve 
of it as well as feel its beauty. It must satisfy 
his intellect as well as please his fancy; be 
animated by the strength and force of propriety 
and fitness, and receive the approval of 
enlightened judgment, ere the graces and em- 
bellishments of art can have full sway on his 
imagination. 

To produce such works labour is the prime 
means from first to last. Let us so labour as 
if labour were all, and trust nothing, to genius. 
“ {know of no such thing as genius,” said 
Hogarth ; “ genius is nothing but labour and 
diligence.” Let us labour as if this were the 
entire truth. Let us study the great works of 
our predecessors, not to copy them, but to 
inhale their spirit, and catch their inspiration ; 
to learn the secret of their power, and thus 
transfer their soul of beauty, not their indi- 
vidual material forms, into our works. An 
architectural, or other object of art, must be 
an image of thought, and whatever elements 
we use must therefore be recast into new com- 
binations expressive of that thought, and con- 
sonant with new purposes, If this be done, 
we have no reason to despond, but rather to 
rejoice, though it be a rejoicing of hope rather 
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than of fruition. Those who despair for art 
know little of its real nature and design. 
Samvue. HvuaGoIns. 





DEGRADED STATE OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND. 

Ir is time that attention be called to the pre- 
sent position of, and heavy discouragements 
under which the architectural profession in 
Ireland labour—a position the degradation of 
which is severely felt by the individual mem- 
bers of it; yet, strange to say, they have taken 
no steps to remedy the grievances under which 
they suffer, or to denounce the causes of them. 
There exists in Ireland a body calling them- 
selves the Institute of Irish Architects, who 
meet in Dublin, and for what earthly purpose 
they hold together I am unable to discover. 

The use of an architectural association, as 


far as [ can understand, is for the conservation | 
of the rights and usages of the profession ; to | 


raise, elevate, and ennoble it by imbuing its 
members with a love of art, and creating 
amongst them an honourable enthusiasm and 
emulation in practice; to preserve the boun- 
daries and landmarks of the profession from 
unjust encroachment. 

Has the Institute of Irish Architects effected 
any of these objects? I trow not: if they have, 
let them show the fruits. They have allowed acts 
of gross injustice to be perpetrated against the 
profession without a single protest, and though 
several years in existence, the profession is in 
a lower position now than at any time for the 
last fifty years. This present low state of 
architectural practice is a subject of complaint 
amongst al! men of taste, both in and out of 
the profession; yet no effort is made to get rid 
of the cause of it. 

Our national architecture has been the fruit- 
ful theme of tourists and visitors at all times, 
and upon which they have rung the changes to 
some purpose: “ from Cape Clear to the Giants’ 
Causeway, and from Connemara to the Hill of 
Howth,” the stranger sees nought in our towns 
and cities but abortions of churches, court- 
houses, banks, club-houses, &c., evidencing an 
absence of all taste and propriety, and a posi- 
tive retrograde movement; instead of the 
noble progress that marks the profession where 
itis net tied down and trammelled, bound 
hand and foot, and delivered over to the custody 
of Ecclesiastical and Poor-law Commissioners, 
to be treated according to their fancies, and by 
them handed down to posterity, stamped with 
the impress of illiberality, sameness, and mere 
utilitarianism. 

The principal cause of the present low state 
of architectural practice in Ireland certainly 
is the poverty of the country, and the absence 
of those wealthy and liberal patrons who in 
more favoured lands stimulate the industry, 
and call forth the energies of all artistic talent. 
The aristocracy of this country for the last 
twenty years have been verging to, and are 
now in, a state of complete bankruptcy; they 
who ought to have been the principal patrons 
of art, who ought to have fostered by their 
wealth and influence the rising talent of the 
country, are now, comparatively speaking, a 
beggared class. 

In Ireland there is no remodelling, improv- 
ing, embellishing, or rebuilding of stately 
mansions, of lordly castles, or luxurious villas ; 
ho endowment and erection of churches, cha- 
pels, school-houses, colleges, charitable in- 
stitutions, by the liberality and munificence of 
the wealthy, pious, and charitable: the con- 
sequence is, these fruitful sources of honour 
and emolument are sealed—to the Irish archi- 
tect. 

Indeed, amongst the landocracy of this coun- 
try, there never was a taste for the elegant 
embellishments of life; their mansions in most 
instances were poor and unarchitectural, large 
but unmeaning, roomy but inconvenient; the 
architect was rarely consulted in their erection ; 
the uncultivated whim of the owner, the taste 
of the steward or agent, and the executive of 
the estate mason and carpenter, directed the 
outlay of thousands of pounds, to the per- 

tuation of the most absurd monstrosities of 

orm, and of the most vicious errors in con- 
struction. I could mention the names of twenty 
of the gentry in one county, whose mansions 
would not be inhabited by a city merchant or 
shop-keeper, so mean, so uncomfortable, so 
devoid are they of all those elegant appliances 
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of taste, convenience, and luxury which should 
characterise the abode of aristocratic wealth. 

Absenteeism, the bane of unhappy Ireland, 
has also been another barrier to architectural 
progress. In Ireland, the wealthy proprietor 
considers it derogatory to his dignity to reside 
on his estate, in his own mansion, surrounded 
by his dependants, spreading comfort and hap- 
piness around: they fly from the land that 
nurtured them, and drag from her vitals that 
wealth which they unsparingly squander else- 
where,—and which would be far more honour- 
ably, rationally, and usefully bestowed in re- 
building their ruined mansions at home, beau- 
tifying them with painting and sculpture, and 
collecting around them all that art and genius 
can produce when stimulated by the well- 
bestowed patronage of wealth and taste. 

I have in my mind’s eye the habitation of 
one of these absentees, a gentleman of princely 
and, I believe, unencumbered fortune, owner 
of one of the most magnificent domains in the 
world, upon the banks of a noble river: he 
spends his whole life amidst the vices and fri- 
volities of the cities of the continent; his 
mansion at home is not worthy the name, so 
wretched, old, mean, and filthy—parts of it 
little better than a hogstye; a sitting-room, 
and a couple of bed-rooms, with old and tat- 
tered furniture, just enough to accommodate 
the agent for a few nights, when he comes to 
get his rents, or a week’s shooting and fishing 
in the season, were the only habitable portions 
of it. I went to look at the out-offices : the roofs 
were fallen in, walls were bulging out, and 
the courtyard, overgrown with weeds and 
nettles, presented an aspect of utter desertion 
and desolation, painful and oppressive, and 
conveying a strong corroboration to the mind 
of that truism of Drummond’s,—* Property 
has its duties as well as its rights.” 

To whom next has Architecture to turn for 
that patronage and encouragement which the 
landocracy cannot or will not give it?—to the 
princely merchant, the millionaire manufac- 
turer, the wealthy and liberal shopkeeper or 
tradesman? Alas! we have no such class in 
this country. Without manufactures, with- 
out commerce, our merchants and shopkeepers 
in most instances struggle for a bare exist- 
ence ; the last years of famine and general 
depression have almost ruined the industrious 
classes, and drained the country of its capital. 

Seeing thus how scanty are the sources of 
wealth and private enterprise, our last appeal 
is to public employment—to those sources 
supplied by the Government of the country, 
by public bodies or companies, and religious 
communities, as churches, and all other 
places of worship, conventual buildings, cha- 
ritable institutions, court-houses, gaols, and 
municipal buildings. Let us see what benefit 
thearchitectural practitioner derives from these; 
and, first, as to religious edifices, we shall con- 
sider how those are disposed of which are 
erected for the use of the members of the 
Irish Church establishment. 

The designing and erecting of new churches, 
the altering and remodelling of old, should be 
an interesting, ennobling, and fruitful field of 
practice to the Irish architect. Is it so? I 
trow not. An enlightened, liberal, and art en- 
couraging Government has handed over into 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
the designing, erecting, and entire manage- 
ment of all the churches of the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland, so that the said 
members of the Establishment cannot have a 
single church erected except planned to suit 
the taste and views of the Commissioners’ 
architect, whose taste may or may not be of a 
very high order. 

rom such procedure you cannot expect 
much excellence in Irish Church Architecture, 
and you are not disappointed; there is no va- 
riety of design, little evidence of deep thought, 
bene study, and patient elaburation of 
orm and effect : travel the country from Dan 
to Beersheba, examine all the churches erected 
under the commission for the last ten years, 
and a more disgraceful, unchurch-like, and ill- 
conceived class of edifices you will not match 
in Christendom; you will see the one idea run 
through the whole of them, the same detail 
repeated ad nauseam, the same depressed roof, 
the same lancet window, the same Patrick’s* 





* A circular painted ornament hildren 
trick’s day, which these make-believe Be Fane acd 
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cross stuck over the entrance-door in the west 
gable, the same nondescript looking bell-cot 
plainly showing by its mannerism, to the least 
initiated, the adoption by the Commission of 
that wholesale system of designing so unwise 
so unartistic, and so unjust. ‘ 

Had the Commissioners acted with “ zea] 
for the glory of God and the good of the 
church ”’—had they acted justly towards the 
profession, they would have given to the 
young and struggling artists that are now to 
be found in the land opportunities of designing 
these churches, which would, under emulative 
enthusiasm, have arisen in beauty and har- 
mony to gem the green valleys, romantic 
glens, and sunny hill-sides of our island. 

I shall not now stretch this article to a 
greater length. I shall return to the subject 
by taking up the Poor Law Commission, the 
national and agricultural schools, and other 
fields of architectural practice, which are also 
as complete monopolies as that alluded to 
above. Tue Cetr. 





THE COMMON CATENARY AND 
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Let the tangent AB represent the length 
and weight of the chain, the radius BC the 
constant horizontal tension; then the secant 
AC represents the tension at the points of 
support. 

fake CD equal to CB. Upon CB produced 
set off BE equal to AD. Make AF = BE, 
FE = AB, HG = AP, HB = GE, BJ = HI, 
HK = BJ, KJ = HB, JL = HB, GN = NE, 
and aB = NE. 

Repeat the operations with respect to the 
point a. Draw OLplQ. Make QR = twice 
Qe, RS = twice pe, PS = RE, and PE=RS. 
Draw PpT, making ‘TE = twice Te, and 
TQ = RE. 

Now imagine the secants AC and aC first to 
coincide with the radius BC, then to increase 
together continuously, the lines PE and pe also 
to increase together continuously from the zero 
point B, the points P and p to trace the curve 
BP and the portion Bp in the same time; the 
curve so conceived to be generated is called 
the common catenary, and is the line of equi- 
librium of an ordinary chain. The lines PE 
and pe, the radius BC being unity, are the 
asi logarithms of AB + AC and 
aB + aC, for by the construction PE is to pe as 
two to one, and AB + AC is to aB + aC as 
a square to its side, or as a numeral to its 
square root. 

The lines GE and LJ indicate the position 
of the point P. 

J.P. W. 
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CLASSIC ORDERS IN ROMAN CEMENT. 
MANIFOLD are the opinions afloat amongst 
the cognoscenti on the subject of materialism 
in construction, and with so much sounding, 
if not sound, reasoning are they asserted, that 
it is hard to withhold acquiescence in the 
theory of each successive disputant. One says 
it is uncandid to portray the articulations of 
masonry in a plastic and sham superficies; 
another that it is dishonest; anda third that 1t 
is an outrage on Bath stone and Inigo Jones ' 
whilst a fourth avers that the tracery and or- 
Damentation are meagre and deficient of that 
sharpness which the accuracy of the chiselle 
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stone always exhibits; but all admit that the 
general character of street architecture and the 
especial merits of suburban villa elevation have 
been wondrously improved by the innova- 
tion. 

Now, to ordinary observers, this latter result 
bears with it a strong argument in excuse of 
the sham. 

The cheapnéss of cément, its great durability, 
if good, the boundless variety of beautiful model 
castings, the facility and celerity of progress in 
the finish, give to this mode of accomplishing 
a fair and finished cuticle an advantage in this 
our age of economy and utility. What signifies 
it to the visual observer of an elevation how 
many blocks go to thé formation of an arch? 
or whether the projecting griffin in the key- 
stone, or the monk in prayer lolling out his 
tongue, be really graven on a block which 
traverses the paries, or is only the mask 
of piety in plaster? As to the assertion 
that the sharpness of outline may be deficient 
in the latter as compared to cunningly-wrought 
stone, the point may be conceded; but at the 
respectful distance of some thirty feet, the 
optics of ordinary observers can hardly perceive 
the difference, and were it not for the honest 
complexion of the genuine stone as compared 
to the washy stperficies of the mimic casting, 
even this would be a difference without a dis- 
tinction. But at the same time the superiority 
of stone for ornamentation is of course freely 
allowed. 

For private buildings, however, where the 
outlay is the paramount object, no one can 
pacar the faet, that the prevalent taste for 

iversity of stylé is greatly aided by the new 
and, if you will, the simulated plastic repré- 
sentative of stone. Look at Regent-street, the 
first innovation on the quarry—look at the 
terraces in Regent’s park—examine St. John’s 
Wood, and all the “ alentours” of London, and 
then consider well before you pronounce a 
sweeping denunciation of dishonest imitations 
of the solid and the graceful. 

Had we been limited to Bath, Portland, and 
Caen stone, where would have been our street 
architecture? where our entablatures, friezes 
columniations? Should we fot have yet had 
to gaze with saddened reflections on new Har- 
ley-streets, Gloucester-places, and Portland- 
places, instead of a Westbourne-terrace, a 
Carlton-terrace, Queen’s-road, Notting-hill, and 
various other diverse, if fantastic, achievements, 
which relieve the monotony and dulness to 
which the wandering Oppidan was doomed, 
whose dreary meanderings were erstwhile limited 
to a migration ffom Finsbury to Montague 
squares? 

Of performances in simulation of stone, in- 
stance might be made of an example between 
Coventry-street and Leicester-square, and to 
another and very different variety in edification 
which has lately sprung up in the Regent’s- 
park, at the foot of Primrose-hill, namely, a 
terrace, as yet anonymous, but designed by 
Mr. Moore. Such performances are of infinite 
use in every point of view: like a new flower 
to the horticulturist, they give food to fancy, 
and offer to the propagators of the mystery 
another specithen from which the chances of 
diversity, both in form and colour, may be 
improved ad a reper 

But all this has nothing to plead for the in- 
tegrity of art. Granted: plaster is not stone, 
though it looks something like it. Yet what- 
ever your structare, if it be solid and enduring, 
it is surely entitled to indulgence. As yet, we 
perceive no symptoms of decay in those 
specimens of  cetient which have been 
erected twenty-five years back. Can we say so 
much for Bath stone? I fear not. It is not 
necessary, nor pethaps fair, to request a lover 
of the quarry to cast a glance at the oft-renewed 
but mouldering tracery of the Oxford Colleges, 
or to view the delicate elaboration of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, Westminster: at the 
same time these being public buildings, the 
cost of material is of little moment. 

Private residences are not built nor calculated 
to endure for ages; the transitory limit of 
leases (at most seventy-seven years) forbids 
this; therefore the cheaper the cost of con- 
struction the better, and any, the worst 
cement,will endure for such an interest ;—please 
the district-surveyoras to required and legalized 
solidity ; but above all, please the public taste 
by diverging from rectilinear solidity, and by 
creating (although without the privilege of a 





curve) some novelty that may impart an un- 
thought idea, and impress variety on him 
who wanders through quadrangles. 

As to the observations so artistically treated 
about styles, by your correspondent who al- 
leges that ‘‘man is an imitative animal, that 
he copies the models of his ancestors, that he 
only can adhere to or mix the old orders, that 
he has not genius to invent anything new,” 
&e., &c., that may be all good theory, but it is 
Greek to me, 





What can it signily what he mixes, if the | 


amalgam be good and pleasing? 


Construc- | 


tion altogether originated from material cir- | 


cumstances, that is, from the materials ori- 
ginally used, and from their adaptation to the 
uses of man; the column only represents the 
tree—the projection the traverse timber, &c. 

That the inhabitants of various regions 
should have peculiar characteristics in com- 
bination is also natural; for the requirements 
of climate dictate the form, and the products 
of the region prescribe the material. The 
Laplander burrows undergronnd, the Indian 
plasters his wigwam—as the swallow sticks 
his nest against a wall, the wren weaves a 
rotunda, and the Builder-bird hangs hers from 
a fighteous branch. 

Strict adherence to first principles in art 
would be a clog on genius, and an obstruction 
to progress. Let us dismiss the sciolists, and 
go a-head in design. 

If the combination of stone, brick, slate, 
tile, iron, and cement can be effected together 
with unity of colour, that unity without which 
(despite the Church of Sienna) no design is 
complete—then, I say, mix them. But above 
all, in street architecture, these combinations 
and the use of cement seem now indispensable ; 
for, as the Irish bricklayer said, ‘“‘ Boys, our 
leases are short, so cement for ever.” 


QuoNDAM. 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT 1851. 
MANUFACTURERS TO WORK! 

Witnovt any preparatory essay to test our 
own capabilities, in the fulness of our magna- 
nimity, or rather rash confidence bordering on 
swagger, we have challenged competition with 
all the world! 

You said, and it has been repeated all over 
the country, “In the first round England has 
gone down.” * 

After the failure of 245 competitors in the 
design for the building, this section of the 
Royal Commission, comprising the architects 
and engineers among them, has issued a de- 
sign and plan to be acted upon. It would be 
curious to learn, since it is sent into the world 
anonymously, who is really the architect, if 
any, who will eventually own the paternity of 
this proposed edifice, or if it will fall to the lot 
of some at present mysterious unknown to 
answer for its sins, and receive at the winding 
up the honorary distinction of having swamped 
the 245 competitors. 

There cat be no doubt but that the Exhi- 
bition must take place, and every probability 
of a4 monstrous dome being erected in the 
centre of the building. This feature of it, the 
size of which was first made appreciable by 
you, has spread alarm far and wide, lest the 
eolossal structure should become permanent 
in Hyde-park. Public clamour will not suffer 
it to femain ; and it may be asked what shall 
be done with it afterwards? I venture to sug- 
gest that it form a modification of Professor 
Hosking’s proposition to enlarge the British 
Museum, by being re-erected in the inner 
quadrangle. If Government would engage to 
purchase it for this purpose, a great relief will 
be given to the pressure on the subscription 
made for the Exposition ; the funds of which, 
at the present moment, scarcely justify the 
enormous Outlay said to be required for the 
building alone. It would also be satisfactory, 
before contracts are made for double the 
amount of the money in hand, and be but just 
towards present and future subscribers, to 
publish at the present time a balance-sheet, 
stating the amount already received in cash, 
the amount subscribed and not paid in, and 
on the other side the amount engaged to be 
paid in salaries, the expenses of the commis- 
sion, &c. It will then be seen what we really 





* That is, she was let down.—Eb. 





have to go on with, and we may judge what 
has yet to be collected. 

In the midst of the outery which has suddenly 
and foolishly broken forth against the Exhibi- 
tion having its locality in Hyde-park, no one 
appears to have suggested Kennington Com- 
mon, which is 174 acres in extent, and could 
be enlarged by crossing near some mean erec- 
tions into a space of very unimportant garden 
ground, covering at least 30 or 40 more acres. 
There is also another locality, which, from its 
position and good frontage, in the Vauxhall- 
road, might be available. I mean the lawn or 
park of Mr. Elliott (the brewer’s abode), re- 
cently taken for inaking the new street to 
Westminster Abbey from Pimlico, and closely 
adjoining a great extent of space recently 
cleared out for the same purpose : but I agree 
with you in deprecating change. 

Leaving this part of the subject, and ad- 
verting to another and a more serious matter, 
it being determined that the Exhibition shall 
take place, and that it shall be for all nations, 
it becomes consequently of the utmost urgency 
that all Englishmen should manfully enter the 
arena of competition, whether we are to be 
beaten little or much, or escape altogether. 
We have challenged the fight, and must show 
our pluck, if we fail in our strength: at least 
let us be able to say, as the Roi Chevalier, 
“ We have lost all but our honour.” 

I heard Lord Brougham say, at the West- 
minster meeting, in Willis’s Rooms, “ When 
I first heard of the proposed Exhibition I had 
great fears for my countrymen, having recently 
had opportunities of testing personally the 
superior intelligence and instruction of foreign 
mechanics ; but I became re-assured when [ 
reflected that although they may beat us in 
ornaments and nicknacks, we should triumph 
over them in the solid, the substantial, the 
wearable, and the durable.’ I have since 
thought of such a material as “‘ Devil’s dust ’’ to 
thicken woven woollens, and of the 250,000 
quarters of wheat annually converted into 
paste to give body to our cotton goods, 
and begin to think it possible that our 
triumph will not be so easy over the 
flaxen fabrics of Flanders, the fine woollen 
cloths of Sedan or Vevoiers, the silks of Lyons, 
and the muslins and calicoes of Switzerland. 
Therefore, whoever among our manufacturers 
proves a recreant in the struggle, will infallibly 
be an enemy to the welfare of his country. It 
cannot and ought not to be concealed, that 
foreign manufacturers are active to show 
their products in England for the purpose of 
establishing a demand for their use. They are 
also backed by the assistance of their respec- 
tive Governments, who are fully aware that 
employment for the working classes is the safe 
agent of political tranquillity. On our side, 
we are bound to see that we do not, by neg- 
lect, transfer a portion, either great or small, 
of the occupation of our industrious artizans 
to aliens, and thus strip our own hard-working 
mechanics of employment, and create its at- 
tendant miseries. We have never heard ofa 
shopkeeper so insane as to invite a stranger 
who could offer better or more tasty goods, to 
open a shop for their sale close to his own. 
This will be very nearly our position, unless 
we awaken from our apathy and indecision 
which appear like the reaction of our first 
and violent burst of enthusiasm. 

IpLeR IN LonpDon. 





Mu.uican’s Statues of WELLINGTON 
AND NELSON, on Southsea beach, being much 
exposed to wind and weather, and both of 
them having their heads uncovered, the im- 
pression on looking at them, either then or at 
night, is said to be one of discomfort. ‘They 
are better adapted for a large hall or church 
than for such a position. 

NATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND SOcIetTy.— 
This society, established chiefly for the purpose 
of qualifying its members to vote at elections for 
counties, has recently purchased a Jarge free 
hold estate, free from tithe and land-tax, situate 
at New Malden, adjoining the South- Western 
Railway, in the parish of Kingston, Surrey. 
Plans have been prepared, showing the sub- 
division of the estate into 275 allotments, 
averaging 30/. each in value, and the society 
are now actively engaged in forming roads, 
laying down drains, and other works, under 
the directions of their surveyor, Mr. Elkington, 
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NORMAN DOORWAY, THORNTON CURTIS, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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CLIEFDEN HOUSE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF SUTHER.- 
LAND. 

Ir will perhaps be remembered that Clief- 
den House, the seat of his grace the Duke of 
Sutherland, was burnt down on the day of 
thanksgiving for the cessation of the cholera. 
It is now in progress of rebuilding from the 
designs of Mr. Charles Barry, R.A., and an- 
nexed we give a view of the new edifice from 
a drawing by Mr. E. M. Barry. The terrace, 
which is 440 feet in extent, and the wings, 
were not destroyed, and are simply modified 
to harmonise with the new building. 

The design exhibited at the Royal Academy 
shews attached Ionian columns with the enta- 
blature breaking round them, to which we 
objected in our review. This arrangement, it 
will be seen, has been altered: pilasters are 
substituted for columns, and the entablature 
is unbroken throughout. 

All the principal rooms are on the ground- 
floor, and most of them face south, They 
comprise— 

FACING SOUTH. 

Drawing-room .......... . 

Prada oF ee cccccccece ata 24 “8 

Breakfast-room.......... 24 4, 20 4, 

Dining-room in west wing. 36 ,, 24 4, 

Duchess’s room, east ane: FO. oy. (ERs, 

Duke’s room, ditto...... 19 ,, 18 ,, 

FACING NORTH. 

Principal stairs...,...... 21 feet by 20 feet. 

Entrance-hall .......... 29° 5, 23 yy 

Billierd-hall cicvecicscess 80 5p: 18% 5 


The scale of the drawing is 20 feet to an inch. 
oth the upper stories are bed-room stories. 
The house is to be built of brick, coated ex- 
ternally with Portland cement. The panels 
are engraved to indicate fresco paintings on 
a dark ground. The contractor is Mr. Lucas, 
of Norwich. 

Cliefden House is situated in Buckingham- 
shire, about 2 miles from Maidenhead Rail- 
way station, on the Great Western Railway, 
and is about 24 miles from London. 








Tue Briguton Pavition Grounps have 
nm opened to the public. During the first 
day many thousands entered the grounds, 
im no formal notice of opening was 
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NORMAN DOORWAY, THORNTON 
CURTIS, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

THE accompanying engraving, from mea- | 
surement, represents a Norman doorway, in | 
the parish church of Thornton Curtis, Lin- | 
colnshire. It is on the north side of the chan- 
cel and is interesting, perhaps unique. The | 
church itself is deserving of notice. The | 
chancel is of Norman date, as is also the font, | 
which is square and of good design. The 
other parts of the church, which consist of 
nave, north and south aisles, and western 
tower, are of early Decorated character. ‘The 
piers and arches, with their caps and bases, 
are singularly beautiful both in their design | 
and in the delicacy and freedom shown in | 
their execution. The church is only a mile | 
distant from that beautiful monument of skill 
and piety, Thornton Abbey, and from examina- 
tion it appears probable that the same hearts 
and hands which have left the impress of their 
genius on that glorious shrine have, with equal 
truth, devoted themselves to its equally worthy, 
although more lowly, neighbour. The church 
is not encumbered with galleries, and its resto- 
ration would not bea work of much cost or 
labour. The worthy curate intends at once to 
restore the chancel arch, which has been en- 
tirely removed and its place supplied by a 
mean and unsightly arch of brick, and it is 
hoped that more extensive restorations may 
follow. Cuas, ViICKERS, 





ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER. 


Tue first stone of St. Stephen’s Church in 
Rochester-row, Westminster, was laid July 20, 
1847, and on that occasion we gave a view of 
the exterior of it, and of the schools, &c., ad- 
joining.* This church is now completed, and 
was consecrated on Monday, June 24, by the 
Bishop of London. It has been erected, as 
our readers may remember, at the sole cost of 
Miss Burdett Coutts. Mr. Ferrey was the ar- 
chitect, and Messrs. Rigby the contractors. 
No expense has been spared ; stone, oak, lead 
(for the roof covering), stained glass, and en- 
caustic tiles are the materials used, and the re- 
sult is a building of very considerable beauty. 

It consists of a nave 79 feet long by 21 feet 




















* See Vol. V, 
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wide; north and south aisles of the sam 
length, and 12 feet wide ; and achancel, 43 feet 
in depth by 21 feet wide. The height from 
the floor of the nave to the ridge of the roof is 
54 feet, that of the chancel 40 feet, and that of 
the side walls of the aisles 20 feet. The tower, 
at the north-east angle of the nave, opens into 
the chancel by a moulded archway, within 
which stands the organ, the front presenting a 


‘screen of diapered pipes. ‘The chancel has a 


polygonal ceiling, divided into panels; the 
ribs are enriched by carved bosses, and the 
panels are coloured blue, and powdered with 
stars in gold. The walls are decorated with 
texts, and the reredos is composed of the 


'Canterbury diaper, picked out in gold and 


colour. There are three sedilia. ‘The chancel 


‘is paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and 
fitted up with oak stalls on each side; the 


westernmost stall on the south side being ad- 
vanced a little more towards the centre as 
a reading desk. The lessons are read from a 
lectern. 

Over the chancel arch in the nave, the words 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will towards men,” are curiously 
written so as to diaper the whole of the wall. 
The nave roof is of oak, and is divided by 
arched trusses and inter-ties, the arch prin- 
cipals resting upon stone capitals and triple 
shafts. The arcade is deeply moulded, and 
each capital of the clustered shafts has dif- 
ferent foliage. The aisle roofs are similarly 
divided by ornamental trusses, and form arches 
in their design, the spandrils being filled with 
geometrical tracery. 

The pulpit is of Caen stone: the base is 
plain, supporting an enriched corbelled front, 
and the sides finish in spandrils, filled in by 
tracery-work. The font, at the west end of 
the church, is ornamented by panels contain- 
ing Scriptural subjects. The lambs at the 
foot should be improved or removed. 

Many of the windows are filled with stained 
glass by Mr. Wailes, and the remainder very 
effectively with Messrs. Powell’s stamped 
quarries. 

Gas is used to light the church, and there is 
a very handsome corona in the chancel, con- 
sisting partly of gas-burners and partly of can- 
dle-sticks: this, with the rest of the metal- 
work, was wrought by Mr. Potter. 

The carving, of which there is a great deal, 
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was executed by Mr. White: much of it is ex- 
ceedingly well done; but parts, especially 
externally, are unworthy of the purpose.* The 
dressings of the church externally are of 
Whitby stone, with the exception of the plinth, 
which is of Morpeth stone. The church affords 
seats for 850 persons, and has costa very large 
sum of money. 





ENLARGEMENT OF BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Your correspondent “ Zeta” intimates an 
impression on his mind that the effect of the 
interpolation proposed by Mr. Hosking of a 
copy of the Pantheon upon the present plan 
of the British Museum would be to interfere 
with, and thereby to injure the effect of 
the Grand Ionic Front of the building. The 
same idea had occurred to me, but upon 
trying the design in section from south to 
north, and taking the front of the Museum to 


be between 70 and 80 feet high from the level | 


of Great Russell-street, I found that no part of 
the cupola over the proposed rotunda in the 


centre of the Museum (from 200 to 250 feet | 


back from the front of the height stated in the 
description) could come into view with the 


grand facade in any part of Great Russell- | 


street, from which alone the facade can be 
seen, at a lower level than the tops, or per- 


haps the top windows of the houses in that | 


street. 
It seems certain, indeed, upon reflection, 
that the cupola in this case could no more 


interfere with the front of the building than | 


the cupola over the rotunda of the Bank of 


England (which no one ever yet saw from the | 


ground) does with the front or grand facade of 
that building. EXAMINER. 


*,* In reply to another inquiry, the Trustees 


_ declined considering the proposition. 





FIRES THROUGH FIRE-PLACES. 


Tue recent remarks in your pages on 
stoves are undeniable: the men who can sell 
and fix them cheapest being usually employed, 
the commonest article is used; it is fixed with 
a few bricks, and then filled in with rubbish, 
oftentimes containing shavings: one week’s 
work in drying the house is sufficient to burn 
the stove through : the rubbish is ignited, the 
house burnt, and but few ascertain the cause. 
This is not theory, but experience. Fire brick 
is now getting much into use, and being a 
powerful conductor of heat, is, in the hands of 
unskilful men, a dangerous material, especially 
where, as is now often the case, the fire-place 
is partly of wood. A short time since I went 
over twenty-four houses, of ten, twelve, and 
fourteen rooms; only two or three chimneys 
in each had brick trimmers; the bed-rooms 
had boards laid on fillets nailed to trimming 
joists, and filled in with rubbish, and wooden 
chimney bars are not yet out of date. The 
allusions to hot-air stoves, with ascending or 
descending flues, are strictly correct; but the 
blame is seldom laid on the right parties: 
for instance, a person wants a stove for a shop, 
entrance-hall, or church; on applying to a 
respectable man, he is told that to do it with 
safety a brick foundation must be made, also 
a proper description of flue, either in iron or 
brick. He finds this comes expensive ; he then 
goes to some cheap shop, or wholesale broker’s, 
buys the last new puffed-up thing, and em- 
ploys a tinman to put him a pipe toit: the 
stove is fixed without any preparation, the 
floor is fired, and the fault is laid on the stove, 
or the maker, whereas the fault lies with the 
employer. Asa stove maker-of nearly thirty 
years’ standing, I will assert that a stove with 
an open fire and descending flue—acting pro- 
perly (not drawing like an air-furnace)—can 
»e put up only by men of experience. In the 
present day an old stove is puffed with a new 
name, and, without trial, pronounced to be the 
best thing ever made, and the purchaser, in 
most cases finds it utterly useless. 

A STOVE-MAKER. 


The perusal of your papers “ On the Con- 
struction of Houses for the Prevention of 








* “ Over the west door is a model of the church in stone, 
carried by an angel, as a sort of play on Miss Coutts’s 
name, Angela ; and in the corbels are water-lilies and coot- 
ducks, for a play on the word Coutts,” 


Fires,” forcibly reminded me of an occurrence 
which took place under my own observation 
some years ago, corroborative of the reality of 
one of the sources of mischief from fire there 
enumerated, viz. the incautious employment of 
stoves on foundations of wood or other com- 
bustible materials, without the intervention of 
a sufficient non-conducting medium. While 
walking along the aisle of a village church, my 
attention was arrested by a splashing noise 
upon the pavement near me, and on directing 
my eye to the place whence the sound proceeded, 
I found it to be occasioned by molten lead 
pouring down through the joints of the boarded 
roof-covering on the rafters above. Scarcely 
a moment elapsed before this boarding burst 
into flame, which happily, from the proximity 
of a copious water supply, and the promptest 
measures for its application being adopted, 
was speedily extinguished with but tnfling 
damage, but would, I doubt not, in the absence 
of these have resulted in the total destruction 
of the edifice. On the extinction of the above 
| L ascended the roof of the church, and ascer- 
| tained that the fire had proceeded from one in 
use by a plumber engaged in repairing the 
leads. This fire was contained in an open 
grate, standing on legs 7 inches high, placed 
in a sheet-iron tray, laid in contact with the roof 
covering of 6 Ibs. lead. It had been in opera- 
| tion but a short time when the heat became so 
intense, that notwithstanding the interposing 
| tray, the lead was reduced to a state of fusion, 
_and the boarding beneath ignited, practically 
_ attesting the insufficiency of not only a sheet 
of iron or lead alone, but of the two together, 
for the protection of inflammable substances 
when thus exposed to the action of heat; and 
demonstrating the absolute necessity for the 
strictest caution and forethought being ex- 
ercised by workmen requiring the assistance of 
fire, to prevent casualties of the most serious 
and destructive nature. W. B. 








CHURCH-BUILDING IN HANTS. 


Widley Church.—The church at Widley has 
been rebuilt, and was consecrated on the 28th 
ult. by the Bishop of Winchester. It is de- 
signed in the Norman style of architecture, and 
very plain: itis constructed of rubble, with 
Bath stone dressings, and consists of a nave 
51 feet in length,and 17 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
a north isle 8 feet 10 inches broad, a semicir- 
cular apse, a vestry and south porch; there is a 
bell turret on the west-gable and nave, contain- 
ing an old bell from the old church. ‘The nave 
and north aisle are separated by stone columns 
and arches. The roof is open and constructed 
of trussed rafters, stained oak colour; the 
height to the ridge is 32 feet in the nave. The 
seats are all low, and stained oak colour. The 
pulpit of stone is circular, and surrounded by 
an arcade of intersecting arches. The church 
cost only about 625/. raised by private sub- 
scriptions, exclusive of the old materials. It 
will seat 214 persons. 

Newtown Church.—The new church at New- 
town, in the parish of Soberton, was conse- 
crated on the 27th ult. by the Bishop of Win- 
chester. It is in style, “ Early English,” and 
is constructed of flint, with Caen-stone dress- 
ings. The church consists of a nave 60 feet 
in length, and 25 feet 3 inches in breath; a 
short chancel 18 feet long by 11 feet 9 inches 
broad; a porch on the south side, a small 
vestry, and a bell turret, containing one bell, on 
the west gable. There are three lancet windows 
at the west end, with an early quatre-foil over 
the centre one, and a triple lancet window at 
the east in the chancel. The roof of the 
church is open, of high pitch, and composed 
of trussed rafters, boarded on the back, and 
stained oak colour; the height to the ridge is 
43 feet, and to the wall plate 18 feet 6 inches. 
The seats are all without doors, low,and all free, 
and stained to resemble oak. The passages are 
paved with blue and red paving-tiles. The 
pulpit, desk, and altar-railing are simple. The 
communion-table is covered with a_ red 
cloth, on which has been worked in gold- 
coloured silk a device representing the emblems 
of eternity and the Trinity, enclosing the 
sacred monogram, and in each corner a fleur- 
de-lis by the wife of the architect. The 
church was built by Messrs. Pink, of Hamble- 
don, and the cost is about 1,250/. It will seat 


Both these churches were built under the 
direction of Mr. Colson, architect. 

Titchfield Church.—The tower of this church 
is undergoing restoration under the direction 
of the same architect: the thick coating of 
plaster has been removed, and the church. 
wardens have decided that it shall not be re. 
newed, but that the masonry shall be pointed, 
as it was originally. Nearly the whole of the 
masonry of the church is hidden in a similar 
manner, and it is hoped that in a short time 
funds will be collected to enable them to re. 
move this also. 

Bishop’s Waltham Church.—The chancel of 
this church is about to be improved by the 
removal of the cumbrous square high pews 
with which it is at present crowded, and sub. 
stituting one pew on each side of an appro- 
priate character ; by repaving the floor ; by re. 
moving the clumsy reading and clerk’s desks, 
and putting others of a more suitable de. 
scription ; and by putting an appropriate stem 
to the pulpit. It is in contemplation to throw 
open the timbers of the oak roof. 





ST. BARNABAS’S CHURCH, SOUTH 
LAMBETH. 

THe consecration of this church took place 
on Monday, June 24th: the ceremony was 
performed by the Bishop of Winchester in the 
presence of a large assembly and clergy of the 
neighbourhood. The building is in the Early 
English style of architecture, and is faced with 
Kentish rag, with Bath stone quoins, and 
dressings. The nave walls are carried up 
upon Caen stone columns, with carved caps ; 
the chancel is a semi-octagon, with a window 
in each bay; the ceiling of the chancel is 
groined, but the building generally is very 
little ornamented; all the woodwork is of deal, 
stained and varnished. 

The first stone was laid on the 17th of June, 
1848, by his R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
The dimensions of the interior are as follows : 
—The entire length, including chancel, 102 
feet, the entire width 57 feet, the height of 
nave 55 feet. According to our informant the 
galleries are constructed independently of the 
nave columns. Accomodation is provided for 
1,500 persons, including children; and the 
cost of the building is 4,8007., the work being 
executed by Mr. Myers, contractor, according 
to the drawings supplied by Messrs. Clarke 
and Humphrys, architects. The organ was 
built by Messrs. Hill and Son, of New-road, 
and, being constructed in two compartments, 
allows of the light passing through the west 
window into the body of the church. The 
church has no tower or spire, but there is a 
bell turret surmounted by a pinnacle at the 
west end of the nave, at the junction with the 
south aisle. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

A RATE has been granted for necessary re- 
pairs of St. Peter’s Church, Bedford, previous 
to carrying out the proposed extension of the 
edifice. The tenders have been sent in, and 
that of Mr. G. H. Miller accepted. The rough 
stucco is to be scraped off the tower, the 
stonework pointed, and the unsightly window 
on the south side of it replaced by a Norman 
window. On the other sides, according to 
the local Times, similar windows may be 
afterwards inserted— ~The new Corn Ex- 
change at Brigg was opened on ‘Thursday 
week. On the 14th ult. the new Church of 
St. John, Kingsdown, Dover, was consecrated. 
The cost of erection and endowment (about 
7,000/.) has been defrayed by Mr. William 
Curling. The seats are open benches, free, for 
400 persons. An eccentric gentleman of the 
name of Hartley has lately died at Havre, be- 
queathing property valued at from 20,000/. to 
25,000/. to form a library and scientific insti- 
tute at Southampton, whence he had departed 
when young, after locking up his house, fur- 
niture, garden, &c., which have remained ever 
since in statu quo, or, at least, without inter- 
ference by him, having even refused either to 
let it or to receive the value of a portion of it 
taken under Act of Parliament by the Itchen 
Bridge Company.—A visiter to Stratford- 
on-Avon Church and Shakspere’s Tomb com- 
plains that although “ the ‘living ’ is a much 
more lucrative one than that of thousands of 














258 persons, 


working and learned clergymen,” the parish 
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clerk is allowed to extract sixpence each as his 
demanded charge from visitors to the church, 
under pretence that “he receives no salary or 
otheremolument.” The complainant suggests 
that the exhibiter “ ought at least to follow the 
example of other showmen by admitting chil- 
dren at half-price, and taking the money at 
the door before the exhibition commences.” 
He should be thankful, however, that in the 
exhibition of the real tomb of so notorious a 
character as Shakspere, in so interesting a 
church as Stratford-on-Avon, he was sub- 
jected to “ no extra charge” whatever, such as 
Madame Tussaud would undoubtedly have 
exacted, on the Chamber of Horrors principle, 
could she have got hold of the genuine article 
before she went herself, poor lady, “ down 
among the dead men.” As to half-price, we 
do not believe that even in the great two- 
penny exhibition of St. Paul’s, children have 
any such privilege. Why should they have it 
at Stratford-on-Avon, therefore, since the great 
central model establishment looks so respect- 
fully down upon the rising generation as but 
so many little men and women, all at the “ small 
charge of twopence”’ overhead ?———On Tues- 
day in last week the foundation-stone of a new 
eharch for 300 persons was laid at ‘Tatworth, 
Chard, by the lady of the vicar. The two 
painted windows presented by Mr. R. B. 
Phillipps, of Longworth, have been recently 
erected in the Ladye Chapel of Hereford 
Cathedral. They occupy the two window- 
arches on the south side, to the westward of 
Bishop Audley’s chapel. The glass is sup- 
posed, by the Hereford Times, to be “ of great 
antiquity, the ground-work being black 
tracery on a brown matter laid on to the glass ; 
and therefore anterior to the general use of 
stained glass. The figures and devices, how- 
ever, do not seem of equal antiquity with the 
rest of the window. The eastern contains in 
the head a seated figure, with the left hand 
held up, the thumb and two fingers being alone 
elevated.” These windows were, we believe, 
formerly in St. Peter’s Church, Hereford. — 
The improvement of the town of Liverpool is 
about to be decided on by suggestions, &c. 
from architects, engineers, or others. St. 
Alban’s Church, Limekiln-lane, Liverpool, 
was consecrated on Wednesday in last week. 
The new Church of England Cemetery, at 
Sheffield, which occupies an area of about 
83 acres, adjoining the original cemetery, was 
consecrated on Thursday week. The ground 
was laid out by Messrs. Flockton and Son, 
architects, and planted under the advice of 
Mr. Marnock, of London. The new church 
connected with it stands with its tapering spire 
on an eminence adjoining, and will contain 
about 200 persons. The new school to 
Glenorchy Chapel, Matlock- Bath, is now 
covered in.—Of late there has been quite a 
mania in Halifax for altering shop-fronts and 
putting in great plates of glass. The fronts of 
two shops had been pulled out last week, and 
cellars were at the same time being dug under- 
neath. The upper part of the buildings were 
shored up as usual, but on Wednesday several 
ominous cracks were heard, and about tea- 
time the entire walls, floors, and roof (except 
the western wall), fell in “with a tremendous 
crash.” As one of the shops had had a new 
front put in some years ago, it is probable the 
building was already much shaken. But 
surely the undermining work in the cellars 
might have been safely got through before the 
street front was pulled out.——St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, has been re-opened, after 
being decorated, and 150 additional sittirgs 
provided. 




















DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
On the 29th June the prizes in the class of 
architecture, Thomas L. Donaldson, Professor, 
were awarded as follow :— 


First year—(Fine Art.)—Prize and first certi- 
ficate, Chas. B. Thurston, of London; second 
certificate of honour—Francis Gompertz, of 
London; third certificate of honour—William 
Henry Nashe. 

Second year—(Fine Art.)—Prize and first 
certificate—Wm. Howden, of London; second 
certificate of honour—John Young; third cer- 
tificate of honour—Wm. Allingham, of Ber- 
mondsey; fourth certificate of honour—Thomas 
Gundry, of London. 





First year—(Construction.)—Prize and first 
cettificate—Chas. B. Thurston, of London; 
second certificate of honour—Samuel H. 
Blackmore, of Kingston, Herefordshire ; third 
certificate—Francis Gompertz, of London. 

Second year—(Construction.) — Prize and 
first certificate—William Allingham, of Ber- 
mondsey; second certificate—William Howden, 
ofLondon ; third certificate—Thomas Gundry, 
of London ; fourth certificate—George Legg, 
of University Hall. 








SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 


Italian Opera House, Covent Garden.—A 
finer sight and more stirring scene than this 
theatre presented on Thursday night in last 
week, on the entrance of the Queen, after the 
abominable attack on her by a_ coward! 
scoundrel in the streets, was never withéeaed 
The opera was in progress, Meyerbeer’s noble 
Prophete, and Viardot, Castellan, Mario, with 
Costa and his wonderful band, were delighting 
all hearers ; but band, singers, audience,—all 
ceased doing and listening to testify their loyalty 
and their love; and then came the National 
Anthem, which no Englishman can hear un- 
moved, and such demonstrations, loud and 
continued, as must have shown the Queen 
how fully she possesses the affections of her 
people. Right glad are we that we have a 
heading under which we, without departure 
from our path, may express our detestation of 
the act, and say, as we have often said before, 
* Long life to the Queen.” 








THE SEWERS COMMISSION AND ST. 
GEORGE’S, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


At a vestry meeting of the parish of Saint 
George, Hanover-square, on the 4th inst. a 
petition to Parliament was agreed on, setting 
forth— 

That the parish is suffering severely from the 
want of more perfect public sewerage, and conse- 
quently thereupon, from defective private drainage. 

That the amount of sewers rates levied in the 
Westminster district alone, during the last twenty- 
two years, exceeds half a million of money. 

That between the 5th January and 31st Decem- 
ber, 1849, the expenditure in the Ranelagh dis- 
trict has been— 


£ e ¢&, 

‘* Works .. ee ee 3,622 9 4 
Surveys oe ée 734 8 9 
£4,356 18 1 


Management Pe 1,994 8 11 
The expense of management being 45/. 16s. per 
cent. on such expenditure. 
And in the Western division of Westminster 
Sewers— 


£ &d, 

Works .. ae ee 8,194 6 4 
Surveys aé ee 1,667 9 0O 
£9,861 15 4 


Management ee 3,676 19 11 

The expense of management being 37/. 5s. 7d. 
per cent. on such expenditure.”’ 

That the manner in which the account in abstract 
is laid before the public is unsatisfactory; ‘‘ the 
total amount charged for the year’s management 
being the enormous sum of 22,400/. 17s. 5d., 
forming about 264 per cent. of the whole expen- 
diture, although that excludes another charge of 
8,339/. 19s. 10d., for surveys, &c., which your 
petitioners are of opinion should form part of the 
expense of management. 

That the vigorous efforts made in 1847 to render 
the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers efficient, 
have not only proved utterly unavailing, but that, 
while under the new commissions the cost of man- 
agement, as shown above, are enormous, the works 
of the commissions are less satisfactorily performed 
than heretofore; and that the petitioners mainly 
attribute the unsatisfactory proceedings of the old 
and present commissions to the want of a constitu- 
tional control by the rate-payers, and they there- 
fore ask such redress as may seem expedient. 











Strike on Sovurn Eastern Ratitway. 
—The engineering workmen at the Brick- 
layer’s Arms and Deptford stations, thirty-five 
in number, and comprising smiths, carpenters, 
coppersmiths, &c., as well as engineers, have 
struck work in consequence of a notice of 
reduction of wages from 38s. to 34s., 36s. to 
33s., and 34s, 6d. to 30s, a week, suggested 
by a new manager. 


HAiscellanea. 


Tue ScrapinG Process at Hampton 
Courr.—As you told me that a resident had 
contradicted my statement that the brickwork 
of Hampton Court is being scraped, I con- 
sidered it my duty to make another visit to 
the spot, in order that I might ascertain the 
truth of my own previous impressions. A few 
days ago, therefore, I went over again to 
Hampton Court, and found that to one front 
of the gateway in question they had scraped 
the whole of the brickwork, some of the sfone- 
work being new and the remainder scraped. I 
could at once see that such was the case, but 
wishing to have a“ resident” or two on my 
side of the question, I asked of one what had 
been done ; he informed me that the brick and 
stonework had been scraped. A second “ resi- 
dent ” not only said the same, but that the two 
fine terra cotta medallions inserted in the walls 
had undergone the same process. The scaffold- 
ing is now on that front of the gateway which 
forms part of the first quadrangle : the same 
work—not of restoration, but spoliation— 
is going on here, and will probably be com- 
pleted in about a week. Ifthe scraper is to 
go the entire round of the building there will 
be an end to that quiet grandeur which so 
particularly belongs to Wolsey’s glorious old 
Palace of Hampton Court. There are old 
ladies and young ladies, ancient buildings and 
modern buildings. Antique ladies should not 
be treated as young ones, neither should old 
buildings as modern ones. Old ladies are 
ridiculous when dressed out like their grand- 
daughters, and rouged and painted into the 
bargain; so also are old buildings spoilt when 
scraped, painted, or added to, with the desire 
of making them look young.—G. T. 

Tue Iron TrRADE.—Aris’s Gazette reports 
that “ upwards of a dozen more furnaces have 
of late been put out of blast in Staffordshire, 
and that unless the present downward tendency 
be controlled, it is probable that in another 
month a still greater number will be in the 
same position.” There is also a decided antici- 
pation of quarrels with workmen about con- 
templated reductions of wages, so that the 
masters appear to be still in a very despondent 
state, notwithstanding a nominal sustainment 
of former prices till the principal quarterly 
meetings take place. Wages are lower in 
Wales, in the North of England, and in 
Scotland, than in Staffordshire, and, accord- 
ingly, whatever reason the workmen may have 
for complaint, the masters at least regard trade 
as there in a less unfortunate position. The 
reduction of make in Scotland, however, has 
been very extensive, and it is questionable, 
after all, whether trade be in any better posi- 
tion there in consequence of the lowness of 
wages. It is but justice to the Staffordshire 
masters to state that they seem to be very re- 
luctant to have any misunderstanding with 
their workmen by lowering wages, however 
unenviable their own present position may be. 

Sree. Pens.—For producing steel pens the 
best Dannemora—Swedish iron—or hoop iren 
is selected. It is worked into sheets or slips 
about three feet long, and four or five inches 
broad, the thickness varying with the desired 
stiffness and flexibility of the pen for which it 
is intended. By astamping press pieces of the 
required size are cut out. The point intended 
for the nib is introduced into a guaged hole, 
and by a machine pressed into a semi-cylindrical 
shape. In the same machine it is pierced with 
the required slit or slits. This being effected 
the pens are cleaned by mutual attrition in tin 
cylinders, and tempered, as in the case of the 
steel plate, by being brought to the required 
colour by the application of heat. It unfortu- 
nately happens, however, that the process of 
tempering, upon which entirely the quality of 
the pen depends, is in most cases must care- 
lessly performed. Some idea of the extent of 
this manufacture will be formed from the 
statement, that nearly 150 tons of steel are 
employed annually for this purpose, producing 
upwards of 250,000,000 pens.—Art Journal. 

Master Carpenters’ Socitery.— The 
75th anniversary meeting of this society was 
held at Richmond last week, when about 
thirty of the members dined together and 
spent some pleasant hours. Amongst them 
were Messrs. Higgs, Stephens, S. Bird, Geo. 
Bird, Eales, Gooch, Nesham, Locke, Biers, 
Norrie, &c. 
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Gas rrom WaTeR.—If there be any truth 
in the details of the Boston Daily Transcript, 
whence the following extract is gleaned, the 
gas companies may rejoice in the hope of being 
able to supply the general public with gas as 
freely, as abundantly, and certainly as cheaply, 
as the water companies can supply water. Many, 
no doubt, might be induced to prepare their 
own gas, even in private houses, were the 
companies to fail in the expectations to which 
such an alleged discovery might lead ; but this 
the main body of the public are by no means 
likely to do, if liberally dealt with by the ex- 
isting companies. The details in question re- 
late to a reported discovery by a Mr. Paine, 
of Worcester, U.S., already notified in THE 
Burtper. “ Mr. Paine does not claim the 
discovery of decomposing water, but he does 
claim the discovery of a new principle of elec- 
tricity, by which the decomposition of water is 
very rapidly produced, at a merelynominal cost. 
* * * * The entire labour required to 
make a day’s supply of gas for a common 
dwelling-house does not occupy two minutes 
in turning a crank; and the machine takes up 
about as much room as a common mantel 
clock. Writing upon this subject, Elihu 
Burritt says :—‘ There is not only a saving of 
expense, but of work, and the inconvenience 
and care of wood, coal, and ashes, and the 
danger from fire are almost completely anni- 
hilated. This is not supposition: we saw the 
lights, followed the pipes to the cellar, and 
saw the apparatus employed for the decomposi- 
tion of the water; and we must say we can hardly 
find words to express our astonishment at the 
simplicity of the machine, when, at same time, 
we think of the greatness and grandeur of the 
discovery. This must rank, if not above, cer- 
tainly equal with, the greatest discoveries and 
inventions of the age. Wood, and coal, and 
oil, and fluid may all be dispensed with by the 
use of Mr. Paine’s apparatus.’ Mr. Burritt 
further says—‘ Two jets such as were burning 
in his house would be sufficient to light a 
moderate-sized hall every night, at an expense 
of the interest on the cost of the machine (about 
six dollars per annum), with only the little 
trouble of occasionally filling the water cistern.’ 
It is understood that Mr. Paine has disposed 
of his proprietary right to his discovery for a 
sum which may at first seem incredible. The 
terms of purchase are reported to be five mil- 
lions of dollars, half a million down. Mr. 
Paine is expecting a visit from the committee 
on gas of our city government, at Worcester, 
to-day, to look into this matter.” 

FeEs FOR VALUATION OF PROPERTY.— 
Messrs. Shuttleworth and Co., the auctioneers, 
have recovered, in the Court of Exchequer, the 
full amount of their charges for trouble and 
outlay, as valuers, in estimating “ that John- 
street Chapel, near Doughty-street, was worth, 
from its pew rents, 350/. per annum, which, at 
twenty years’ purchase, gave a value of 
7,0001.; that the value of the land was 1,6001., 
and that the value of the old materials for 
building purposes was 1,200/., which, de- 
ducted from the 7,000/., left a sum of 5,8001. 
as the actual value; that five houses of the 
higher class could be built upon the land, at a 
cost of 8501. each, to yield an annual rental of 
601., and five of the smaller class for 300/. 
each, to give a rental respectively of 25/.” 
The defence was that the charges were exorbi- 
tant, and 251, had been handed into court as 
full payment. The jury consulted for a few 


minutes only, and then returned their verdict 
for the plaintiffs, damages 57/. 7s., including 


the sum paid into court. 

THe New Society or PAaINnTEeRs IN 
Water CoLours.—Weare glad to learn that 
her Majesty has been pleased to mark her ap- 
probation of this exhibition by purchasing 
Mr. Warren’s Egyptian picture “‘Ihe Wise 
Men from the Kast,” and Mr. Corbould’s 
“ Florette de Nerac.” 

ILLEGAL Practice AMonGsT NAILERs. 
At Handsworth Sessions, a nail manufacturer, 
of Harborne, charged a workman with leaving 
unaccounted for five bundles and seven quar- 
ters of rod iron, worth 20s. He stated that he 
had at present ten tons of iron in different 
hands unaccounted for. The late strike had 
perhaps something to do with it. Defendant 
pleaded guilty. Finally complainant gave two 
months to make good the deficiency, and the 


bench, admonishing the defendant, adjourned 
the case, 





BritisH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—Ata meeting on June 26, Mr. S. R. Solly, 
V.P., in the chair, Chevalier Zahn exhibited a 
series of his litho-chromatic plates, from the 
frescoes and mosaics of Herculaneum, &c. 
already mentioned by us. Mr. Planché read 
some interesting documents relating to the 
early history of Leadenhall and that neigh- 
bourhood, showing how the property in that 

art of London came into the possession of the 
Nevills, in 1809, they being the first possessors 
mentioned by Stow. Mr. A. White exhibited 
a curious carved boss, formerly in the east 
cloister of the Priory of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, in Smithfield, which he had rescued 
from destruction some time since. It repre- 
sents an Abbot, or Prior, and an Ab- 
bess, standing face to face, with their 
staves over their shoulders, and holding 
up a beam of wood which passes longi- 
tudinally before the two figures. The sub- 
ject here represented caused considerable 
discussion ; Dr. Bell supposed it might have 
reference to the Premonstratensian Order, 
founded by Norbert, of Magdeburg, which 
ordered that each foundation should consist of 
a monastery and convent under the same roof, 
under the rule of the Abbess. It was likewise 
suggested that the female figure might be the 
representation of some benefactress, especially 
as there are indications of a coronet on the 
head. Mr. W. brought the general history of 
the priory and hospital before the meeting, 
and illustrated the subject by plans and draw- 
ings. The consideration of this subject was 
adjourned to the next meeting, and a day fixed 
for a visit to the remains of the priory. 

Diocesan TRAINING ScHOOL, DeRBY.— 
The foundation-stone of this institution for 
the training of schoolmistresses was laid last 
Saturday week. The building, in design, is in 
accordance with those of James the First’s time. 
The walls are of brick, with stone dressings. 
They are to be four stories in height, with 
basement only partly open. The principal 
entrance is through a porch rising two stories 
in height, with groined vestibule, on the right 
of which is a dining-room, 28 feet by 19, a 
chaplain room 20 feet by 14, and two class 
rooms, each 20 feet by 16. Wide corridors 
extend on the several stories from east to west, 
with access to all the apartments. There are 
dormitories for forty teachers, and accommo- 
dation for the principal and other conductors 
of the establishment on the two upper stories, 
and on each floor are -bath-rooms, infirmaries, 
and water-closets. A ventilating shaft will 
form a prominent feature in the outline of the 
building, and the corridors, staircases, and 
entrances are to be warmed on Price’s plan. 
‘The contract was taken by Mr. G. Thompson, 
and the works are in rapid progress for com- 
pletion by the 1st of June, 1851, at an entire 
cost, including site and furniture, of nearly 
7,0001., raised by grant and subscription. Mr. 
H. I. Stevens is the architect. 

Tue New Kincswoop Scuoot at Batu. 
—This building, the foundation stone of which, 
as already noticed, has been recently laid, is 
to occupy an area of about 15,000 square feet, 
in form of the letter H., with ground-floor and 
two upper stories. The principal elevation 
and entrance face to the south, with tower in 
the centre rising 82 feet above the highest 
level of a series of terraces. The style is per- 
pendicular and domestic. The total frontage 
is about 210 feet, exclusive of an intended 
chapel, but including the two wings projecting 
55 feet. The material is Bath stone. There 
will be accommodation for 150 students, sons 
of Wesleyan ministers. The whole building 
is to be warmed and ventilated by air-appara- 
tus, wall flues, and valvular gratings, with cul- 
verts leading to the tower, the whole apparatus 
being used with cold air in summer and hot 
air in winter. The designs were furnished by 
Mr. James Wilson, and the. work is being 
executed under his superintendence by Mr. 
James Vaughan, of Bath, builder. 

VICTORIA-8STREET SEweER.—Among the 
Parliamentary papers is published an estimate 
of the cost of the new sewer in Westminster. 
The contracts are two in number. The first, 
already in progress, is for a main brick sewer 
3,982 feet long, 2,010 feet of it 5 feet 6 b 
3 feet 10, the remainder 5 feet by 3 feet 3. It 
runs from Parliament-square, near Bridge- 
street, through the Broad Sanctuary, and alon 





sewer at Shaftesbury-terrace, Pimlico ; esti- 
mated cost, 5,082/. The second is for two 
lines of main brick sewer, one 2,150 feet long 
and 6 feet by 4 feet 3 in sectional area, com. 
mencing near Percy-wharf, and extendin 
across heatlahl-saed. Whitehall, and Parlia. 
ment-street, to Parliament-square; and the other 
300 feet long, and 8 feet by 5 feet 3 in area 
extending also from Percy-wharf to Whitehall. 
place, with an outlet at low water built of 
timber, 400 feet long, for discharging the 
sewage temporarily into the river; estimate of 
second portion, 8,2721. 

InsuFFICIENT IRoN CoLUMNs.—A fatal 
accident occurred last week at a workshop 


in the London-road, Southwark, formerly be- 


longing to the Philanthropic Society, by the 
sudden bending of the iron columns support- 
ing the beams and roof, and the fall of the 
whole building in consequence. One man was 
killed, and several others were severely injured, 
The cause of the accident appeared to be in- 
explicable. We hope, however, that by this 
time something has been done in the way of 
inquiry or examination, to account for so start- 
ling a catastrophe. 


ARCHITECTURAL PuBLIcATION Society, 
—The committee are soliciting assistance to- 
wards the supply of materials for the letter- 
press and illustrations; and they suggest the 
early payment of the subscription, to enable 
them to make the necessary arrangements with 
certainty. We need not urge the advantage 
that would result to the society, if every mem- 
ber would obtain at least one other subscriber : 
this would of course place the society in a 
position much more favourable to the members 
individually, by enabling the committee to 
issue in each year a greater number of works. 








TENDERS 


For a Warehouse in Eastcheap, under Mr, Edmund 
Woodthorpe, Architect. 
POUR, colicyintcsisthrattnsdicingubdorteiisadverteesaies £1,865 


POOR E ORR EO HERE EE EE ERE ES HSER EE ERSTE OOET EET O SEES 


AEP e ne eee ween anew n ee ner eneens 


Grimsdell .. 
PROG | cigs cces 





For a new Church at Caulton-on-Trent, near Newark. 
Mr. George Gordon Place, Architect. 


Fisher and Co., Southwell ...... overs ,658 





Nevill, Southwell ............... 642 
Dennett, Nottingham .......... » 1,529 
NES, COIN, Woo pis devesiesesssensonepeqngenne 1,481 
Shelbourn, Collingham ............ ae” 1,332 
Lee and Smith, Nottingham ..................... 1,294 
Hibbert and Dixon, Weyly ...............000008 1,282 
Simpson and Brown, Nottingham ............ 1,283 
Ferguson, Nottingham ..........c:cceccsessceeees 1,237 
Tinken and Huddleston ...............:cccccseeees 1,149 


For the erection of a Chapel and Schools, Southgate- 
road, Kingsland. Mr. Tarring, Architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Chas. Fowle and T. C. Tarring. 

ee a Es Xs £4,431 0 0 
Silas Honeywell..............0000 ... 4,380 0 0 
Locke and Nesham .... , 4,123 0 0 





Hopkins and Roberts . 4,050 0 0 
Haynes and Co.......... » 404 0 0 
Myers he oniidnse ones «. 4,043 0 0 
Wn. Higgs..... «+. 4,026 0 0 
WY, MEE aces avecponssooveccsscosvsssenessas 3,903 0 0 
ROMAIN : cccseessthensescseseverieverccivsanente 3,748 10 0 





street, Cheapside. Mr. John Wallen, Architect. 





BT OG BOM, bei cviivsscanseovaris no sFatecngarncesers £7,864 
MOE | Netcear eps sess we 7,730 
Lee and Son bos, Saeee 
so . 7,655 
Trego ....... vw. 7,373 
SHURA Sts, usdevcadcecdscchecadhcoeWkectAetiose 7,375 
Lawrence and Sons .........cccccsssescscvsvescsenes 7,354 


Thomas Burton.....,......000000 icine niapioniy wages 6 7,336 





ee eee — 


BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL;} 
Being Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth 
Century, and of some of the Architectural 
Works of the Middle Ages. 
By Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 

The Eighth and concluding part of the above 
work is just published. It contains—The Olympic 
Theatre, London; St. Aidan’s Collge, Birkenhead ; 
Kneller Hall Training-school, Whitton ; Portal of 
St. Laurenz Church, Nuremberg ; Bishop Alcock’s 
Chapel, Ely Cathedral; Lincoln Cathedral, east 
end; St. Mary’s Church, West Brompton; and 
the New House of Commons, Westminster ; also 
an Index. 

The work will be issued as a volume, handsomely 
bound, forthwith. 

To be had at the Office of ‘“ The Builder,” 2, 
York-street, Covent Garden, or, by order, of any 
Bookseller. 





Victoria-street to near King’s Scholars’-pon 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“An Ordinary Architect.’—It is to be hoped that 
“ parents and guardians ” will not suffer themselves to be 
imposed on by such trickery. 

“ Mildew in Books.”—Can any of your correspondents 
suggest a preventive of mildew in books? In a valuable 
public library in this town (Liverpool) several books are 
seriously injured by mildew, the operations of which 
appear most capricious; in some cases attacking the 
printed part of an eogrering, leaving the margin un- 
affected ; in others attacking the inside of the books only ; 
and in a few instances attacking all parts with the utmost 
impartiality.—B. 

“A, B..? “ Whitby,” ‘ Modellus” (there are several 
good architectural modellers, who have not more work 
than they can do), “ F. 8.,” “ W. N.,” R. N.” (returned 
with thanks), “ E. H.,” “G@. J. R.,” “J. P.,”  Quon- 
dam,” “ A Subscriber,” “ W. T.,” “ B and P.,” “ M. A.,” 
‘“« A Lady,” “ W. R.,” “ Xylopolist,” “« W. M.,” “ Alpha” 
(several drawing schools are advertised in our columns), 
“A Lover of Justice,” “ Nil Desperandum,” “ 8. W. 8.” 
(write to Amsterdam). : ; 

“* Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and nof to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is now OPEN, Admission (from Eight 
o'clock till Seven), 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





RCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS  (out- 

lines), coloured for Competition or Exhibition, and embel- 

lish d with Landscape, &c., Buildings. Portraits, and Views, 

Lithographed in a superior style, by GEORGE CHILDS, 13, 
Amwell-street, Pentonville. 





TO ARCHITECTS.—COMPETITION AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS 


R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and author of 
“The Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,” and 
of “ London as it is.” ofers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views. Interiors, &. From the long expe- 
rience he has hadin such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
eseentially y to be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
raphed in a superior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
Pitch field-street, Oxford-street. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


R. EDWARD PARAIRE is desirous of 


meeting gentlemen who require coloured Architectural 
Prawings, Perspectives, Interiors, Isometricals, &e., gotup. Out- 
lines of same, neatly coloured, with background, on terms that 
will assure approval. Mr E. P. further begs to state that he makes 
aconsideration in his charge should the competition prove unsuc 
cessful —Address, Mr. E. PARAIRE, 16, Woodstock-st., Bond-st. - 











PUBLICATIONS. 


This dav is publishet, price One Shilli 


A (SYSTEM. OF WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING, being a Complete Exposition of the Present 
Advanced State of the Art, as exhibited in the Works of the 
Modern Water-Colour School. 

By AARON PENLEY. 
Member of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 





BY DIRECTION OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
This dav. octavo. with numerous large plates, 20s., 


ESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY; and its 
Application to Ship Building. Part IL: Elements of 
Descriptive Geometry, Arranged for the School of Naval Con- 
struction, Portsmouth Dockyard, and adapted for the {Use of 
Students in the Universities and Civil Engineers, 
By JOSEPH WOOLLEY, M.A.. LL.D., Principal. 
Part II.: The Application of Descriptive Geometry to the 
Laying-off of Ships. will he ready shortl 


’ tly, 
London : JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 





This day, the Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 


2s. 6d. of 
SEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the 
PRODUCTION OF FOOD. 

Uniform!v with the above, with numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d., 

USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the PRO- 
DUCTION of CLOTHING. 

USEFUL ARTS EMPLOYED in the CON- 
STRUCTION of DWELLING-HOUSES, 

London : JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


NJEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

ATCHLEY and Co, Architectural and Engineering 
Librarv. 106. Great Russell-street. Bedford-sauare, London. 

WELBY A. PUGIN’S MODEL CHURCH, 


Illustrated. Price, 11. 18 


NEW WORK on MONUMENTS, CENO.- 
TAPHS, TOMBS, TABLETS, &c. &c.; with their details drawn 
to a large scale, a the workman can erecteach design with 
facility. By E. W. TRENDALL, Architect. Thirty plates, 4to, 
cloth lettered, price 11. 1s. 

BRICK BRIDGES, SEWERS, and CUL- 
Med Imperial folio plates, with 4to letter- press. Price, 
8. 
EXAMPLES of IRON ROOFS, of various 
Spans, from 20 feet to 153 feet. 
Catalogues Gratis. 


MuE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETY’S PRIZE MODEL COTTAGES.—On the 20th of 

June was published, price 2s. 6d. in boards, and 3s. in eloth—with 

Seven pages of illustrative plates—detailed Specification and 

Kstimates, with Plans, Sections, Elevations, and Working Drawings, 

for the construction and ventilation of A PAIR OF COTTAGES 

Pol AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, or any other Working 
milies. 

_ By HENRY GODDARD, Esq., Architect, of Lincoln. 
Being the same for which the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of ENGLAND awarded their FIRST PRIZE. 

London : DEAN and SON. Threadneedle-street ; and, by orJer, 
of all Booksellers. 


FOR 1850. 
ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDER’S 
PRICE BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all 
kinds of Artificers’ work : with the modern practice of Measuring, 
and an Abstract of the New Building Act for regulating the con- 
struction of Buildi Revised and corrected by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour, Arranged by an 
Architect of eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring 
Surveyors. Tilustrated and exemplified by Steel Fugravings and 
humerous Woodents. Royal 8vo., price 8s., neatly bound, 
London: Published by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row; SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALIU, and may be had of all booksellers. 


EWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 

chew and largest Newspaper in the world —-LLOYD’S 

WEEKLY Lon DON NEWSPAPE contains sixty large columns 

of the latest fer mney ag from all parts of the globe, price only 

y= \teeeed postage Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, ry-square, London, aud receive one copy asa sample. 























¢ Y, ™ 
FRREN CH PAPER HANGINGS DUTY 
FREE.—NOTICE OF KEMOVAL.—In consequence of the 
on increase of their Trade, Messrs. MARKS have removed from 
rince’s-street, Leicester-square, to very extensive manufacturing 
premises, 2, Great Queen-street. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and31, Parker- 
street, Drury-lane, where, in addition to their usual Large Stock of 
Parisian Papers, they are now printing First Class French Designs 
from 1a, to 1s. 6d. per piece of 12 yards. Oaks, Marble, &. from 9d. 
Flocks, Satins, and all others equally low. French Papers ex- 
rted = Bond, and Country and Building Orders executed with 
espatch. 


T Ad r 7 

APER-HANGINGS.—C OTTERELL, 
BROTHERS, No. 500, New Oxford-street, London, invite 
the attention of Architects and Builders to their superior and im- 
rt collection of FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPER- 
IANGINGS. The stock, which is very extensive, embraces every 
description of paper-hangings, from the simplest to the most 
finished in use, and will be found in chaste design and harmo- 
nious colouring well adapted to the improving taste of the public, 
and at prices quite in accordance with the economical spirit of the 
times. The specimens of panel designs, or decorations for walls 
and ceilings, are well worth the inspection of persons of taste ; by 
novel arrangement they are fitted so that the finished effect of a 
room may be seen at a glance ; strict attention is paid to architec- 
tural propriety and harmonious combinations of form and colour, 
often so lamentably deficient in this class of designs) The show- 
rvoms are constantly open to visitors, at 500, New Oxford-street, 

London ; and in the west of England, at Bristol and Bath. 


PPAPER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 


Manufactory for English, and Warehouse for English and 
French Paper-hangings, and al! materials connected with the trade, 
The Vanelled Decorations are fitted up on the walls of an extensive 
range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for occupation. 

LIST OF PRESENT PRICES. 
Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... - per yard, 
1 











Superior bed-room papers..............+0-0+8 5 ” 
Satin ground papers for bed-rooms, drawing 

and dining roomS.......c.ssceececeseessecs , ° 
Flock papers on grounds, aad crimson flock 

GAGE, 0 0cattnersncedbiclemensnuiivoanedeste ° 4d. a 
Bronze drawing-room papers . é od. e 
Rich gold paver édvavteheetus . Is. 6d. s 
FO ND REED. bc cndscecusgeusscuieacvessce 2s. Od. e 


10,000 feet of gilt mouldings always in stock. 
E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
January, 1, 1850. 
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THE BRITISH ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 69, LOMBARD-STREET. 
Cratrman.—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A. 

The Rates for both Fire and Life Assurance are as low as can 
with safety be taken. The Premiums for Life Assurance made 
payable to suit the convenience of the assured.—Prospectuses and 
all particulars may be had at the Head Office, or of any of the 
Agents. JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 





_ ~y vr 

OHO CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 
PLATE, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, 26, Soho-square, London.—ALFRKED GOSLETT begs 
to call the attention of the trade to his large and valuable STOCK 
of the above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at the very 
lowest wholesale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufac- 
tured, or cut to sizeand gl. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
toinform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, I am enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PUR FOOT SUP., 
and bordersfrom SIXPENCE PEK FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
ge of the cheapest patterns al in stock. Embossing and 
0. 





nted work on the most mode terms.—CHARLES LONG, 
. 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.- -Cash only. 


E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


4 attention of Builders and the trade to the low prices of 
their PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for lasing, of unrivalled ples and finish. ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLUURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terms. List of prices, estimates, and every information 
sent on application THE ROYAL ARMS, — painted on 

lass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted for a public Company's 
fall; to be seen at their warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 


HOMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 
BUILDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH WLN DOW GLASS, Plainand Coloured, 
of every description. ROUGH PLATE-GLASS from ¢ inch to 
linch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &c. White Lead, Paints, 
Colours, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, &.; Milled and Sheet Lead ; 
Lead My from ; inch to 44 inches bore; Solder, Water-closets, 
Basins, Plumber's and Brass Work of every description, and upon 
the very best terms. Glass Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 
gating and Bee Glasses —Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, June 15. 











~~ 7 r] TQn ry ry al 

FrAlks & Co.’s PATENT VENTILATORS. 

—The remainder of the term of the above PATENT TO BE 
DISPOSED OF.—For particulars apply at No. 139, New Bond- 
street. 

” Y a _ » 

IXON’S NEW (REGISTERED) 
‘VENTILATOR.—This Ventilator is much neater and 
more simple than any hitherto invented, can be made of any 
shape or size, and can be as easily cleaned as any other part of a 
window. It does not interfere with the blinds, or opening of the 
windows, and if accidentally broken can be repaired by any glazier 
at the cost of a single pane of glass Models can be seen, and every 
information obtained, by applying to the London agents, JAMES 
PHILLIPS and CO., 116, Bishoosgate-street Without. 





7 Y y ‘~ ? Tp wry yg? 
THE INVISIBLE VENTILATOR super- 
cedes all others in present use; it is simply constructed 
~ensily regulated by a pully similar to a window blind. When 
open or shut is perfectly water tight, showing only a plain square of 
glass Can be seen_in action at J. BESSELL’S, the Inventor, 7, 
Farringdon-street, London, 
Glaziers’ Diamonds, the best manufactured, at 10s. 12s. and 15s. each. 
Plate ditto from 18s to 21s 
Glazing neatly executed with good Crown Glass, from 3d. per foot, 


p* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 


















With Constructed 
internal © maar st st for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. generally, 









REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 


First size, 11 by & Second size, 16 by 
6 0 





Plain Iron Valve ........0.+.+0+ ° 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathered .......... 7 0 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work ......... Be 3 0 
Brass Front, lacqd. or bronzed .. 13 6 19 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... 19 0 7 0 


Ventilators of any description made to order. 


Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54. 55, Wych-street, 
Strand, London.—Post-office orders payable at 180, Strand. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 








Sheringham's admission 
Ventilator, of pure air 
for the through an 





EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s. 6d, 
These Ventilators are so agrenged that the requisite quantity of 


air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment 
without the slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as 
they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening. at which time a constant 
suppl of fresh air is most required HAYWARD, BROTHERS, 
sole Renaietevern, 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 
Borough ; and of all respectable ir 





rs, builders, &c. 





MPROVED OAK STAIN— 
H. B. IBBOTSON, VARNISH-MAKER, Rospmenmatite. bees 
to call the attention of architects, builders, &c., to hisimproved OAK 
STALN of any shade, now in general demand. It is greatly supe- 
rior to all other stains, as it can be laid on the naked wood without 
size or other preparation, and, being an oil stain, will not wear off. 
Pattern Boards may be seen at the Office of “ The Builder,” or had 
at the Manufactory. 


T ri 4 
SUBSTITUTE for PAINT.—Cleanli- 
ness is necessarily at all times conducive to health ,and this, 

as well as economy, is greatly promoted by substituting for the 

noxious process of painting with oil and white lead, STEPH ENS’S 

DYES for STAINING WOOD, as a substitute for paint, for 

decorating churches, large public rooms, and theatres, as well as 

poe dwellings. Every original invention, when becoming 

nown and established, attracts a host of imitators, ready to 
seize upon and profit by another's ingenuity So in the case 
of these Stains and Dyes, several imitators have sprung up; 
but the original inventor begs to assure the public that 
the time he has bestowed upon these articles to render them 
perfect ensures them against being disappointed in their 
use. His well-known experience in the preparation of colours 
enables him to effect the most perfect imitations of the various 
ornamental woods, while, at the same time, they reflect all the 
beauty of the natural grain.—The Dyes and Stains are prepared 
and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, Black- 
friars-road, London, in bottles at 64. and Is. each, and 8s. per gal- 
lon.—The oak, mahogany, and satin-wood colours may be obtained 
in powder at 8s. per lb., which dissolves in water to form liquid, 
and 1 )b. will make one gallon of stain —N.B. The trade supplie |\— 

Sold at the Office of Toe Burtper, 2, York-street, Covent Garden, 

London ; at both of which places may be had the proper varni 

and size, with directions for its use. 








MANUFACTURER 
of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbur -square. —-Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 
DOORS, and a urge variety of 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 


the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 


of all engaged in building. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 





























NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 


and PASK, Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 

e, beg to inform their Cus- 
tomers and the Public gene- 
rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 


BAKERSTREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD; 
where they have convenience 


for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness. 












N.B. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post, 


UILDERS’ CASTINGS at REDUCED 


PRICES.—Rain-water Pipes and Gutters (half-round and 

O G), Sash-weights, Air Bricks, &c., Drain Gratings ; also, Socket- 

ipes for Gas, water, or drainage, Lamp Columns, and Wronght- 

iron Gas Tubing, in Stock, at LYNCH WHITE’S Iron Whart, 66, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
































a *. ° 
tiara tlcegeadicaseapeation — > 
see inane 1 SL Se a wees | 


QAMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 

house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &c., at the 
lowest prices. 














ri 
OTTAM and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, 
Oxford-street, beg leave to draw attention to their new and 
improved patterns in STABLE FURNITU RE The manger, 
rack,and water trough are placed in a line together, and may be 
had either plain, galvanized, or enamelled. Castings and wrought. 
iron work of every emeviption, oe the lowest scale ss a Under- 

ound pipe, 5a. 9d. per cwt. Estimates upon applicatio: 

COTTAM and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-st., London. 





> NT TO OI, AND RAILWAY GREASE MER- 
enethmnastie CHANTS AND FACTORS. ~ 
For SALE, at the Works at Weymouth, 
ay be delivered to any part of the kingdom, the superior 
voduct by distillation of BITUMINOUS SCHALF, or SCHIS- 
Us. “LIQUID BITUMEN,” containing, Ist, a Volatile Oil, or 
Mineral Spirit; and, an Oil of a greater density; 3rd, a Fatty 
Mineral Oil; 4:h, Parafine; 5th, Grease, slightly alkaline; 6th, 
Tar. The Volatile Oil, or Mineral Spirit, is admirably adapted as 
asoivent, and may be used for al ne to which the most 
highly rectified spirit of turpentine ts em oyed, or may be used for 
spirit and camphine lamps. The secon oil, not so very volatile, 
will dissolve in any preportion with seed or fish oils, of which it 
considerably augments their illuminating power, and prevents 
their becoming rancid. The third is admirably adapted for lubri- 
eating machinery, and contains—the 4th, Parafine, which is easily 
obtained by crystallization, and requiring but little treatment to 
make excellent candles. The 5th, Grease, superior to animal oil or 
fat for the use of carriages. The 6th, Tar, perfectly black, very 
siccative, and which may be used generally for ail purposes of 
varnish, and where mineral tar is —— ~Any further infor- 
mation may be obtained either of Mr. W. ©. HOMERSHAM, 
Schiste Works, Weymouth; or of Mr. C. F. CHEFPINS, li, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, Londoa,} 


— spienpruen fica aichlaee Giles 











. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 6, 1850, 





EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established F a ver 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from } inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &c.—Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s’ 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


st > v 
YLOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 
to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOR 
BOARDS. of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 
purchasers of e quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
to offer a great reduction upon his currentprices, to avoid the 
expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 
variety, and prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1849. 


al is 

PPHOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 

Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut dealsand scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &. ; pantile, 
oak. and firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
gools (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mil] prices. Very extensive drying-sheds. 4 

N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


















PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 


lj in. yellow, per sq. .... 20s. Od. {1 in. spruce, per sq. .... 138. 0d. 
1 . ” 2 cone Oe On % ” oe tees SO 
1g mw toe 1 OA. ose we 208, CA. 





Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. . 

SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


PLANING 
MACHINE, 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation ard 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
W.B. Estimates ziven for Sawing and Planing. 
> > 4 ‘ v al fs a! 

G ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 

MW pany.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
alitv. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


‘ 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO/’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD. beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining. eut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled to ofler all their goods at very moderate prices. 
Al ‘ ra ‘ 7? 
f ADDERS, BARROWS, &c. for SALE 
4 or HIRFE.—G. ELL invites the attention of Builders, Con- 
tractors, Decorators, and the trade generally, to the large Stock of 
Loudders, Barrows, Machines, Trestles, Steps, &c., he has always on 
hand in every way suited to their various purposes. Excavators’ 

barrows at 9s .12s.. and 14s per barrow complete. Ladders, Ste 

&e. equally low. For particulars see printed lists, which can 
had upon application.—Manufactories, Nos. 3 and 6, Tottenham- 

court, New-road, St. Pancras. 


7, 

NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
' REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 96. 
REGENT-STREBET and 121, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
pleased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
large Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
aud simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 


Ls f * al 
RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third less room than any other shutters made. Harcourt 
Quincey, Patentee. 

CLARK and Co,, Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA- 
GALS, MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &c. &c., in 
brass, copper, and zinc. Gas Fittings. Chandeliers, and internal 
Brass Fittings for Shops of every description. WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDERS, HOT-WATER APPARATUS, and metal work con- 
nected with buildings. Testimonials of architects and others 
having them in use will be forwarded free on application to 
CLARK and Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping. London, or to Mr. 
G. BRIGS. OCK, 17, George-street, Edinburgh, Agent for Scotland. 





BRUNNEIT and Co. ENGINEERS, 
’ateutees and Manufacture: 


I re of 
REVOLVING [RON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and of 
ORNAMENTAL SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES. &c.. 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, AND OTHER WINDOWS, OR SKYLIGHTS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, IRON, &c, 

Shop-fronts completely fitted up and glazed with best plate glass 
Metal works and improved machinery of all kinds for warehouses, 
banking-honses, &c. 

BUNNETT and Co. challenge competition as to either quality 
or price. 

Office, 26, Lombard-street. London: Works, Deptford, Kent, 











B. and Co. are also Pa°entees and Manufscturers of Improved 
Bench and Flooring Cramps for Builders ; Wrought Iron Diagonal 
Grating-, doubly-trapped self-acting Water Closets, and self-acting 
and self-cleansing Effluvia Traps, for Sewers, Drains, &. &c. 


r To 

I OPKINS and CO., late BARRON and 

MILLS. WINDOW BLIND MAKERS, and CABINET 
and UPHOLSTERY [TRON MONGERS, 40, CASTLE-STREET 
EAST, OXPORD-STREET, LONDON, beg to call the public 
aitention to a new and improved Self-Regulating Action for Vene- 
tian Shades; a most important alteration from the original plan ; 
thereby avoiding the necessity of side hooks to sustain the shade 
in any position, 








Also, of Improved Roller Blinds, to dispense with centre lines, 
x... », of Improved Outside Sun Blinds, for Windows and Hall 
Ors 


‘5. 
sop Front Blinds on the most Improved Construction. 
Wire Blinds in endless variety. 
inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Cornice 
Poles, by which the rings traverse without the least action upon 
the pole; it is also applicable for the easy carriage of curtains 
round bay, octagon, or sweeped windows. 
Punctuality is a characteristic feature of this firm. 


Shc 





ESTABLISHED 1795. 

TANN and SONS’ PATENT RELI- 
e ANCE LOCK, and CHEMICAL RESISTING FILLED 
FIRE-PROOF IRON SAFES, CHESTS, &.—E. TANN and 
SONS have great pleasure of announcing the complete success of 
the Public Test before the Mayor and hundreds of persons. at the 
Islington Market, Liverpool. on Thursday, June 13th, when the 
Safe completely resisted the influence of a _— fire—of wood and 
coals—not less than forty hundred weight, for three hours, and 

afterwards for an additional hour, preserving its contents. 

NB. Part of the contents were a 50l. bank note, a 5! ditto, a gold 
and silver watch. Manufactory, 1. Hope-street, Hackney + oad, 
London. The Trade supplied with every article in the above line 
at low prices, not to be equalled. 


RICE’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and 
RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth-road, London. | 
Eiliptie Stoves, with Double Backs, 2}d. per inch; Register 
8 . 5d. inch. : 
thers Relhacting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each. 
Cut Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 9d. per cwt. 





Cut Clasp Nails. 
15s. 14s. 6d. lds, 134, 12s. 6d. cwt. 
1 a 23 sin 


1 
1-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per cwt. ae 
6-inch 2 bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 6d. per dozen. 
Improved Bow Latches, 6s. 6d. per doz. _ 
HOT WATER APPARATUS for heating greenhouses, &., on 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat known. 


einen eicenat , 
’ i YO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves. double backs, 2}d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 6d. 64d. 7$d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Ovens and Back Boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings— 
3 ft , 22. 18s. 8 ft. 6 in., 31. 7s. 4 ft , 32. 15s. 
8-feet Cottage Kanges, with Ovenand Back-Boiler, 35s. each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto ditto, 36s. each. : 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash weights, 5s. per owt, 


Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
44d. 5d. 7d. 10d. Is, 2d. ei 8d. per 1,00°. 


8d. 4d. 4 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 58s. per cwt. 
Best inary Sash tans. 


1 2 
4s. 48.64. 53, 6d. 78. 83 10s. 6d. per gross. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid. inclosing postage stamp.—Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock, 


O BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads. 12s. per ewt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 








15%, 14s. 64. 14s. 138. 13s. per owt. 
1} 14 2 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
23.90. 33.34, 48.3d. 5s 68. 88 


0 12 14 16 «#18)0=« «Win. 
Best Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 29. 2s. 6d. 2s. 10d. 3s. 3d. 3s. 7d. 
3 4 5 6 8 9in. 
Iron Rain-water Pipe. 

94d. 10kd. Is.1d. Is.5d, 18. 8d. per yard. 
ae 3 34 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 388 per ewt. 

Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt. 

Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 81. 10s. per ton. 
Sash Weights. 53. per cwt. 
TEKMS—NET CASH 
A price-list mav be had on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5and 4. Broad-street, Bloomsbury. London. 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. 








TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &c, 
J H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
@ and Boobbyer, Lronmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanho reet, Clare-market, London, for 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &. , 
at wholesale prices. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 
15s. lds. 6d. l4s. 13s. 13s. per cwt. 
lk lj 2 2 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 23. 2d. 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
3 a 5 inch. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
4s. 48.6d. 53. 6d. 78. 8% 108 6d. per gross, 
4 


No.1 2 3 
Cast Lath Nails, 108. per ewt. Sash Weights, 5s. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS. 
1S be CRD i occvctvediccsceve .-. 58. each, 
eee ee ° 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &. 

An extensive stock of Mortise Locks. Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, crystal, ivory, ebony, buftalo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finger-plates, Bell-pulls and Levers en suite. 

B. and Co. are the inveutors of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &c, so universally approved of.—Established nearly 200 

ears, for the supply of goois from the best manufactories at the 
owest prices. 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 


™ Brick-lane, St. Luke’s'.—J.J. JONES having made creat addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, Lron Coping. Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Sateepe, —_ ioaciling. 4 $ Pong’ —— oa 
evers, Newel Pers, Water Closet Wo ngs, and 

other Wheels, Wheel Plates, & , 
Backs and Troughs, Rain 


Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, btoves, 





C. 
BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Fo 

Water Pipes and Gui 

Ranges, &c., always in stoc’ 








: TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

Het and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych 

Strand, Established 1819. Proprietors aye Menuthabaren 

and SPINDLES. and Manufacturers of Dr, ABNOTT'S VENTE 

an b . aD anufacturers 0: r. a - 

LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. 

HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-h rs, &c. &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with Enger pele. bell-pulls, levers, &., and also to their 
alent one “A tA in jnostion. | rim, drawback, iron . 

in ¢., of all qualities, i ding ’s, B h’ ¥ 

SEL ThosMOonnr, evan ant act ale enon 

ENERAL INMONG i, w h . 
NOETITINEES cnn omemnssnaenanesemnnaae 
ASS FOU ~ cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
icture rods, skew door handles, d i i guards, 
momanilete rola &: “? es, desk and hat rails, window 
TINGS of all ki i i rods, 
arms, sliding sockets, ars, ke. ke, sade, tnehnting taut, 

DOOR SPRINGS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 

WINDOW BLIND FIPTIN GS ene 
L GS of th rinciple. 

LEAS RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they ave 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 

HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
pee h “ : — LY me interests of the trade y, are 
unwilli tow it, but at the same time they beg to assure their 
friends that their prices shall be equal it 
respectable house. ak a a ida 





ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, 4 
the method by which both these important rOhfects pop a, 


may be obtained on application to 
46, Leicester-square. 


CHUBBS LOOKS, FIREPROOF SAVES, AND CASA 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 

LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklooks 

and also detect any attempt to — them. They are made of aif 

sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are 
strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
doors, &c., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure, 
The keys are particularly neat and porte le. 

CHUBBS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES 
CHESTS, &., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, so aj 
effectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 
a~ eee m also perfectly secure from the attacks of the mogt 
ski urglars. 
wae CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 

ocks. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Tih > > o.abp”: 
EADBEATER, FIREPROOF SAFE and 
DETECTOR LOCK MANUFACTURER to HER 
MAJESTY’S BOARD of ORDNANCE. 
LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for Chubb. 
LEADBEATER’S strong wrought-iron FIREPROOF BOOK 
SAFES, CHESTS, DOOKS for STRONG ROOMS, PLATE 
CLOSETS, PARTY WALLS, &c., all of the best make, secured 
by LEADBRATER’S IMPROVED DETECTOR LOCKS. ana 
ossessins all the most recent improvements, afford PERFECT 
SECURITY against Fire and Thieves. Extra Strong Cash and 
Deed Boxes, &c., sold at prices which place them within the reach 


of all classes. 

LEADBEATER’S IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION COMBI. 
NATION LATCHES, for securing street and office doors, cannot 
be opened by false keys or picklocks. 

A large assortment on hand of all sizes and fitted for every 

urpose at LEADBEATER’S FIREPROOF SAFE and DETEC. 

OR LOCK MANUFACTORY, 125, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
CITY, LON DON.— Estimates sent by return of post. 

A vacancy for an apprentice-—a small premium required. 


essrs. FOX and BARRETT. 














oO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
CONTRACTORS 


NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
£ STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
size., with the usual connections. Ketorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 

Their stock of goods for GENERAL [TRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, raze, re- 
ister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, ©. G.. and 
fialf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakery 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &e. Xe. 

Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on application. 


FOUNDRY AND IRONWORKS, 
18, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRUKY-LANE, 
OVER, BROS., 
Solivit the attention of the Trade to their extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
either structural or oruamental. : 

Patterns of Girders, Columns, Balconies, Railing, Ornamental 
Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, ripe. 
Wheels, Pinions, Lathes, and Steam-engines ; Range and Hot-plate 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work. : 

A large stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and O G Gutters, Air- 
bricks, Sash Weizhts, Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 
Hurdles, &c. 

Plain and Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 





cotta. 
Jstimates given for Iron Buildings. Wrought-iron Roofing, Green- 
houses. Staircases, Wrought-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, Book 
Safes and Sirong Rooms, Tanks and Boilers and every des ription of 
ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every atten- 
tion to quality and despatch. 
GLOVERS’ TRONWORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANKE. and CHARLES-STRERT. 
an Pl r ‘ Tv v; > \d 
ATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
Plain or Corrugated fur ROOFS, HOUSES, &e. Wholesale, 
Retail, and for Export. } 
Apply to TUPPER and CARR, 3, MANSION-HOUSE PLACE, 
LON DON ; or BROAD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, _ 
Patent Galvanized [ron Guttering, Water or Gas-pipes, Hoop- 
ing, Wire, &c. 
*,.* An allowance to the trade. 
RON ROOFING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
0¢,—3 A, MANSION-HOUSE-PLACE, LONDON, 
JOHN H. ORTER, 


PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER OF yet a AND BUILDINGS, 
iefly o 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 


This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Rainway Sra- 
tions and Dockyarps, at home and abroad; Fars Burtnines, 
Factories, Gasworks, Warenouses, &.; SuGar-nousks, Mecass 
and Corrre-sHeps, Stores, Dweiiines, and MarKer-pLaces, iu 
the Kast and West [udies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, ani in 
othe: parts of the world; Iron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDEKS, AND BRICK-MAKERS. 


PUMPs of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 

lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 

laces, Koads, Garde and for Liquid Manure. BRICK- 

MAKERS’ PUMPS, in rousht and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 

LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 

eee and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
‘or Hire. 

BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63. Dorset-street), removed 

to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS | 


MPue attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER, & SONS’ 
PATENT V 











IBRATING 
ANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. i 
By the introduction of the vibrating 
pe nip gas p= phe erios 
7 
— ‘rendecing the price considerably 
less than pumps on the old plau. 
Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids from a @epth not exceeding 28 feet; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
game principle. 
Jon WARNED tain, 
nt, Jewin 
ag Manu rers and Patentees. 


7c 
FLEXIBLE —INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 
AND TUBING, for Railway Companies, Brewers. » 
tillers, Fire Engines, Ga: Companies, Gardening and Agriou te 
parpcess &c.—J. L. HANCOCK’S patent VULCANIZED IN - 
UBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any pot 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require i 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapte< fd 
Fire E Beer Engines, Gardens, Liquié 
Manure, and all purposes where a perfectly flexible a. 
required. Made all sizes, from j inch bore upwards, and a en 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitte ¥ “i 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to be LES 
to pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, ¢ 4° 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. . ae 
N.B, Vulcanized (ndia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints 1 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any ‘bie 
uegss for al] kinds of joints, and other purposes. 
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